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BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME. 


The first number of Volume VII. is an unwmally strong and at- 
tractive one, as will be seen by the following list of tts 


CONTENTS. 


CHICK Y-CHICK I”... ........+-- ,-From the Painting by V. 
WISE LITTLE BOB. (Poem.)................ By Marearet Eyrinee. 
Illustration by P. Newer. 

By C. W. Fisurn 
THE BOOK OF BALBO. (Story.) ........-...... By Surewoop 
Five Ljastrations by Howarv 
TWO ARROWS. (Chapter XIX.)................. By W. O. Sropparp. 
Illustration by H. B. Farry. 

Illustration, The Bow! Fight,” by F. C. 

A VERY STRANGE BOY. (Story.)...............-...By Davin Ker. 

CHARITY TRIUMPHANT. (Poem.) 
Iilustration by Jeserr MoDremort. 
Comics by Cu.wex Post-office Box, Puzzles, etc., etc. 


“We commend most Harrrr’s Youne Prorur as the best 
weekly iseue of a paper especially adapted for boys and girls which is 
published in the United States."— Boston Journal. 

“This bold venture in the field of juvenile literature has proved a vic- 


tory. The young people of America are congratulated upon this new and 
noble friend, entertainer, and counseller. It deserves a welcome at every 
fireside. . . . Brilliant illustrations, captivating stories, sensible and nse- 


ful instruction, are features of this new American weekly favorite.”—Rev. 
J. H. Vinorwt, D.D., in the Sunday-School Journal, New York. 

** It deserves a place in every home blessed with children, whore lives it 
will make better and brighter with its weekly visits.”—Zion'’s Herald, 
Boston. 

“A sort of necessity in juvenile life....So firmly has the little weekly 
magazine taken bold upon its readers that it already seems to be a thin 
Re wholly of course that one can scarcely conceive of the time when it 
was not."—New York Evening Post. 

“ Growing in years, it but grows in grace.”—The Critic, New York. 

“ As fresh and sparkling as the boys and girlx for whom it is published. 
It is a a capital weekly for our young folk.”—Christian Advocate, 
New York. 

**It continues to lead the weekly publications for youth.”—The Living 
Church, Chicago. 

“The best weekly for children in America.”—Southwestern Christian 
Advocaie, New Orleans. 

**Harrer’s Youne Prope deservedly takes high rank among publica- 
tions for the little folks. It entertains, instructs, and charms its read- 
ers. "—Christian Intelligencer, New York. 

“We cordially commend it to families desiring good and pure reading 
for the children.”— Episcopal Methodist, Baltimore. 


Harrrr’s YOUNG Prope, $2 00 per YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Marerr’s Youna Propie will be sent on 
receipt of four cenis in postage slamps. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


‘New Yorr, Sarurpay, NoveMBER 7, 1885. 


THE ELECTION. 


HE result of the election in New York will be 
known when this paper appears. We trust that 

Mr. DAVENPORT will be elected by a large majority, 
because that event would show the popular demand 
for honest government and approval of the efforts of 
President CLEVELAND to secure it. That this would 
be the fair interpretation of Mr. DAVENPORT’s election 
reveals the extraordinary political situation. But 
this has been shown no less plainly by the general 
course of the canvass, which has proved in the most 
significant manner the wisdom and patriotism of the 
Independent movement of last year. There has been 
a great deal said of the return of the Mugwumps. 
But it is the Republicans, not the Mugwumps, who 
have returned. In the nomination of Mr. DAVENPORT 
as a perfectly clean and upright candidate; in his ad- 
mirable letter of acceptance; in the tone of all the chief 
speeches, especially those of Senator EpMUNDs, Mr. 
RoGeErs, Mr. CHOATE, and Mr. RoosEVELT: in the ex- 
cellent address of the State Committee; in the signifi- 
cant omission of allusion to the unfortunate candi- 
dacy of last year; in the general consciousness that 
the speeches of Mr. FoRAKER were more injurious 
than helpful to the Republican cause, and beneath 
the level of the best Republican opinion; in the good 


local nominations and the union of many Repub- 


licans upon non-partisan municipal candidates, as in 
Brooklyn—in all such incidents, and in the general 
consciousness of a purer political tone, the Republican 
party returned to the traditions of its better days, and 
as the cause of that return, even if it should be tem- 
porary only, the immense service of the Independent 
movement is proved. 

In his admirable speech at the great meeting in 
Madison Square Garden, Mr. CHOATE warmly wel- 
comed. the ‘‘returning” Mugwumps, and earnestly 
wished that they had ‘‘never departed.” But why ? 
Is not the state of things that he described, the har- 
mony and the promise of progress, desirable? But 
it is all due to that departure. If the Republicans 
had succeeded last year, does Mr. CHOATE suppose 
that the prospect of Republican honesty and progress 
would have been what it is to-day? Mr. CHOATE de- 
mands reform within the party. Does he believe that 
reform is possible so long as the best party men sup- 
port the worst party candidates under the plea of sus- 
taining the party? Can a party in any just sense be 
sustained by identifying it with unworthy representa- 
tives? Can any party possibly be reformed if it has 
not courage enough among its members to defeat it 
rather than to permit such identification? But much 
more than this. The ‘‘ departure” which established 
the fact that our political situation is not one of rev- 
olution was of the highest public service, even if the 
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condition of proving it was Democratic success, The 
Republican position and argument last year were es- 
sentially revolutionary. The argument was that the 
Democratic party, containing about half the voters in 
the country, was controlled by rebel influences, and 
could not be safely intrusted with the administration. 
To disprove that assertion, and to show that Demo- 
crats were just as loyal and true as Republicans, was 
well worth Republican defeat. The course of the 
Administration has disproved the assertion utterly. 
The talk about the Confederacy in the saddle and the 
rebellion in the White House is silenced in its own 
absurdity. Parties are restored to their function 
within and under the government, and during this 
canvass in New York every intelligent Republican 
orator has admitted the sincerity and good purpose of 
the President in honest administration, and has con- 
tented himself with the legitimate party assertion that 
his party would not support him. That, of course, is 
a point to be determined by experience. 

Since this extraordinary improvement in the gen- 
eral political situation has been caused unquestionably 
by the ‘‘departure” of the Mugwumps, w>y should 
any honorable Republican regret it? Not only has it 
enabled those who departed to vote this year with the 
party, but it has enabled those who remained to vote 
with renewed zeal and self-respect. Mr. CHOATE made 
the usual Republican mistake of asserting that the 
Mugwumps have learned that the Democratic party 
could not be trusted for reform. But they never said 
nor supposed that it could. They merely said, what 
was obvious enough, that the Republican party, ac- 
cepting the candidate of last year, could not be trusted 
for reform. But they said, expressly, ‘‘Such Repub- 
licans do not propose to abandon the Republican party 
nor to merge themselves in any other party.” They 
voted independently last year. They have voted in- 
dependently this year. They will vote independently 
next year. They will support no candidate merely 
because he is a Republican or a Democrat, but only 
because he is an honest and competent representative 
of their views. They will not vote for unfit candi- 
dates at home because wrongs may be done to voters 
in Mississippi and South Carolina. They hold that 
until the corruption of patronage is removed by thor- 
ough reform of the principle and method of appoint- 
ment, the proper function of parties is suspended. 
There is but one way in which the Republican party 
can secure the votes of those who hold reform in the 
civil service to be of immediate and pressing impor- 
tance, and that is by the nomination of reform candi- 
dates and by practical fidelity to the principles of re- 
form wherever it has the power. Should Mr. DAVEN- 
PORT be defeated, notwitlistanding the ‘‘ return of the 
Mugwumps,” the disaster unquestionably would be due 
to the departure of the Republican spoilsmen and of 
the Irish Democratic BLAINE voters of last year. Such 
a result would instantly give paramount importance 
to the question of reform, and tend to unite all men 
of common views upon the subject. Should Mr. Dav- 
ENPORT be elected,the Democratic Bourbons—and they 
are legion— would lay the blame upon President CLEVE- 
LAND’s reform policy, and every sincere Republican or 
Democratic friend of reform would do all that he could 
to strengthen the President's hands. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY. 


In the county of Richmond, in New York, during 
the late campaign, the regular Democratic candidate 
was advertised as “‘ pledged to vote for the repeal of 
the civil service law,’ and the posters of the irregular 
Democratic candidate were headed, ‘‘ No Civil Serv- 
ice Humbug.” This public appeal for support as op- 
ponents of the principle which the Democratic Presi- 
dent has announced as the principle of his adminis- 
tration shows the situation of the Democratic party. 
The hostility illustrated by these appeals both of reg- 
ular and irregular candidates is undoubtedly deep 
and wide-spread in the party. The question is asked 
openly in Democratic journals whether Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND is a Democrat; and before the election the 
World called upon him to write a letter expressly de- 
claring his desire for the success of his party in New 
York. Should Mr. HILt be elected, the event would 
be hailed by the Bourbons in his party as a crushing 
rebuke of the reform views of the President. Should 
Mr. HILL be defeated, the failure would be ascribed 
by the same Bourbons to the President's policy. 
Whatever the result, therefore, the President will be 
held to be condemned by his own party in his own 
State, and the meeting of Congress is at hand. 

Congress will find that after nine months of Dem- 
ocratic control of the Executive a very large part of 
the offices are still held by efficient Republicans; that 
the outrage of political assessments is practically at 
an end; that the Administration has refrained from 
interfering in State elections; that evasions of the re- 
form law in the New York Custom-house for the 
benefit of the Democratic party have been signally 
rebuked ; that the partisan misuse of the labor patron- 
age in the Navy-yards—a familiar Republican offense 
—has been prohibited, and inquiries instituted into the 
facts of such misuse. Congress will find, in a word, 
that under this Democratic Administration the princi- 
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ple that the civil service, so far as practicable, should 
be kept independent of merely party politics, has bee, 
reduced to actual practice much more generally thay, 
under any administration—Whig, Republican, oy 
Democratic—since the Democratic introduction of tho 
spoils system fifty-two years ago. This is the un. 
questionable fact, despite HiGGINs and Troup anid 
PILLSBURY, and the New York Collector and Survey- 
or, and this is the situation which will confront tho 
Democratic House. 

The President is a Democrat. Like every Presi- 
dent, he desires the support of his party. He knows 
that a President without a party is baffled at every 
turn. He naturally wishes that his party, coming 
into power with his administration after a long in. 
terval of a quarter of a century, shall vindicate its alj| 
ity to control affairs honestly and satisfactorily. But 
he believes that to do this it is essential that the re 
forms to which a very powerful and probably the 
much larger part of his party is opposed shall be 
firmly and fairly carried out. Will the Democrats 
in Congress heartily sustain him? Not perfunctorily, 
not with shrugs and smothered curses and hostility, 
but frankly, heartily, and with strong conviction / 
Beyond Congress, will the Democratic party in the 
country support him as it supported JACKSON in es 
tablishing the spoils system and in his war upon the 
Bank ? Considering that the Republican party, full 
of intelligence and patriotism, in whose ranks the re 
form was cradled, and which had every reason, as tlie 
dominant party, to sustain and complete the reform, 
was never, in any just sense, the reform party, and re- 
garded such action as was taken by GRANT and Hayes 
and ARTHUR as a fantastic and unpractical conces- 
sion to the sentimental whims of amateur politicians, 
there is no reason to suppose that the Democratic par- 
ty will prove to be a reform party. What, then, will 
be the course of the President? Will he abandon his 
convictions and follow the reactionary lead of his 
party, or will he persevere and risk a breach? The 
character and career of the man are the answer to the 
question. They give assurance of his fidelity to his 
sense of duty, whatever the consequence. A firm 
and uncompromising reform course, and a breach in 
the Democratic party upon the issue of reform, would 
leave the President its conspicuous representative, to 
whose standard the reform vote of the country would 
rally, and compel a reorganization of party forces. 


ABOLISHING A NUISANCE. 


Two years ago the Democratic Governor CLEVE- 
LAND removed B. W. DOWNING, the Democratic Dis- 
trict Attorney of Queens County, on the very eve of 
the election, although he was warned by the Demo- 
cratic politicians that it would be better to delay ac- 
tion until after election day. The Governor held 
that public office is a public trust, and that he ouglit 
not to retain a dishonest officer in order to help his 
party. A few weeks since, on the day of the assem- 
bly of the Democratic State Convention in New York, 
President CLEVELAND’S letter to Mr. DORMAN B. EaToNn 
was published, in which he re-affirmed in the strongest 
terms his reform principles, which are the ground of 
distrust and opposition toward him in the Democratic 
party ; and within a week of the election in New York 
he issued the notice to office-seekers that he had no 
time to attend to them, and must devote his attention 
to the more important duties of his office. 

These are all illustrations of the character and the 
courage of the man. There is no trace in such con- 
duct of the demagogue or of the mere partisan. It Is 
in the highest sense becoming to the President of the 
United States, who, whatever his party sympathies, is 
the Chief Magistrate of all the people. But no part 
of the people can justly assume to be the great body 
of citizens, nor can any individual insist that the duty 
due to all shall be rendered to him. It is a common 
trick of the deinagogue to assert that a public officer 
who is elected by the popular vote should be at the 
beck and call of anybody who chooses to intrude 
upon him, and that such an officer who insists upon 
devoting his time to his duties, and refusing to be 
overwhelmed by idle visitors, is an aristocrat, an ice- 
berg, and an icicle. But a man can excuse himself 
from bores and idlers without sur!iness or discourtesy, 
and gentlemen of that class who persist in interrupt- 
ing busy men must be taught better manners. 

It has become the practice of office-seekers to over- 
run Washington at the inauguration of a President, 
and to take possession of the White House and the 
departments and the public offices, not only to the 
utter inconvenience of the officers to whom the occu- 
pancy of these buildings lawfully belongs, but to the 
serious obstruction and suspension of the public bust 
ness. This is an evil which has become insupporta: 
ble. It is a flagrant offense and injury to the whole 
country. There is nothing in the small number of 
this class of citizens which entitles them to peculiar 
respect or to a monopoly of the time of the Executive 
officers. Every man, indeed, may properly seek to 
enter the public service, and he may under the law 
present to any appointing officer the reasons for se- 
lecting him rather than another. But he has no 
right whatever to present his demand in person, and 
it is a duty which the appointing officer owes to the 
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whole people to prohibit such personal demands when 
they interfere with the proper discharge of his official 
obligations. This is what the President has done, 
and it is another of the acts for which he will be 
thanked by every intelligent American citizen. Itis 
high time that the intolerable nuisance of personal 
office-seeking pertinacity should be abolished, and 
that the crowd which attempts to occupy the Pre- 
<dent’s time with their selfish individual interests 
-jould be taught emphatically that his time belongs 
+ the whole people for the conduct of public busi- 
ness. The President is neither an “‘ aristocrat” nor a 
“bhoy.” He is a self-respecting public officer who 
‘; determined to do his duty to all the people, and not 
to permit anybody under any plea to interpose his 
little private business. 

“ After the first day of November, the President will decline to 
orant interviews to those seeking public positions, or their advo- 
cates. On Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays during that month, 
from ten to eleven o’clock in the morning, he will receive such 
other persons as call on strictly public business ; and on the same 
avs, at half past one in the afternoon, he will meet those who 


merely desire to pay their respects, On all other days and times 
during that month he will receive ouly Cabinet officers and heads 


of departments.” ‘ 


\ SLANDER UPON THE CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION. 


Tim Democratic platform in New York contained an as-- 


persion upon the national Civil Service Commission in the 
insinnation that it had connived at placing a very large 
iiajority of Republicans upon the eligible list from which 
<leetions for appointment would be made, and that just 
Lefore the inauguration of Mr. CLEVELAND it had extended 
the term of eligibility upon the register in the interest of 
tepublicans. The character of the Commission was a suf- 
ficient answer to any assertion or implication that there 
had been any partisan reason for such a result of the ex- 
amination or change of the rule. 

But Mr. DorMAN B. EaTON, in a letter to the chairman 
of the Democratic Convention, put the whole matter in its 
true light. He showed that the examinations were equally 
open to every qualified applicant, whatever his party sym- 
pathy, and that if there was any disproportion of successful 
candidates holding the same political views, the result was 
due solely to the fact that applicants of other views did not 
present themselves; aud Mr. EATON showed by the unani- 
ious report of eight Democratic and five Republican mem- 
hers of the House that the work of the Commission was 

"\ holly non-partisan, so that the want of an equal number 
of Democratic applicants could not have been due to any 
just suspicion that they would not be treated fairly. 

As for extending the term of eligibility upon the register, 


Mr. Eaton states that as grade upon the list determines the _ 


order of certification, and as a person examined to-day may 
le appointed to-morrow if he is graded higher than an ap- 
plicant who has been on the list for years, it makes little 
difference how long they remain upon the register. Cer- 
tainly no party could suffer more than another by extend- 
ing or diminishing the term unless it is shown that one 
party had unfairly monopolized the register. To this con- 
clusive letter Mr. ELLERY ANDERSON, chairman of the Coun- 
ty Committee, replied.to the effect that there was no alle- 
gation of prostitution of office, but that the Commission 
and boards are responsible for the results of the law, and 
that as these are all Republican, and the great majority of 
the eligible list are Republicans, partisanship has not been 
climinated., This is merely a reiteration of the charge un- 
der the plea of explaining it. It is a plain assertion of a 
prostitution of office, both of the Commission and of the 
boards of examination—a charge which Mr. Eaton had 
coupletely answered and demolished in his letter. 


THE FAMOUS ESSAY OF MALTHUS. 


THERE was never a book at once so little read and so 
soundly abused as Malthus on Population. There was no- 
thing too severe to be said of it when it was published, 
ail the author was denounced as if he were a moral 
nionster. In faet, however, as is often the case, he was 
one of the gentlest and most benevolent of men, and his 
“ork was a scientific inquiry of the utmost value into 
‘conomical and social questions of the highest importance. 
MALrHuUs was born in 1766, and graduated at Cambridge in 
lv=s, an excellent scholar. He gave himself to study, and 
‘he year after taking his Master’s degree in 1797, and enter- 
ie the Chureh, he published the essay which gave him 
‘une and determined the course of his life. 

The essay was incited by his disagreement with the views 
of WILLIAM Gopwin, which the father of MaLruus, a friend 
of ROUSSEAU, warmly defended, and which the son opposed. 
i heir conversations stimulated his mind and gave precision 
to his views, and his essay was written to correct doctrines 
“hich, however apparently humane and generally and sin- 
‘lcly entertained, he thought to be productive of much 
'ischief and suffering. “In the Essay on Population he was 
llring into the nature and causes of poverty, as ADAM 
> TH had inqyired into the nature and causes of wealth.” 
JALTHUS justly claimed to be as true a philanthropist as 
WIN, but he shows*that Gopwin’s dream of human so- 
‘''), Which he had set forth in Political Justice and the En- 
vr, 18 & Utopia as truly as Sir Tuomas Monrr’s. His 
“'isinal postulate was that “population when unchecked 
ucreases in a geometrical ratio, subsistence only in an 
‘rithmetical.” Population multiplies up to the limit of 
food. Ju England it tended to pass that limit. The true 
Check is moral, Consequently the greater the enlighten- 
the greater the happiness. Yet “ MALTHUSs was not 
: \LTHUS because he said ‘the people are too many; thin 
* 1 down’—any more than DARWIN was Darwin because 
Said “species are not made, but grow.” The originality 
neither is to be described by a single phrase. Mr. BoNaR 
| * done 4 great service by presenting in a moderate vol- 
| ay hich is just issued by the HARPERS, a clear and com- 
. statement of the doctrines of MALTHUs, with the 

‘'Ses and modifications of his views, which, however, 
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never affected their substance. The work is executed in a 
very pleasing and attractive manner, and it will do much 
to show to this generation MALTHUS as he was, a kind and 
wise philanthropist. 


GENERAL McCLELLAN. 


FORTUNATELY for General MCCLELLAN he had outlived 
the asperities of feeling that follow a tremendous civil war, 
and color the immediate judgment of its conspicuous fig- 
ures. There was a time, twenty-three years ago, when a 
phrase—“ short, sharp, and decisive”—described the war 
as eager patriots desired that it should be, and coming 
from a young commander of whom much was hoped from 
his professional reputation, made him the hero of the hour 
—the expectancy and rose of the fair state.” 

It was not his fault that the promise was not fulfilled. 
He was the victim of an overwrought public imagination 
and desire. The crisp words that he had used were singu- 
larly inharmonious with his cautious temperament and his 
reluctant action. Moreover, he had been better educated 
as a soldier than as a citizen, and the moral significance of 
the war of great principles was lost in the view of it as a 
mere contest for political union. We do not forget Mr. 
LINCOLN’Ss letter to Mr. GREELEY, but neither do we forget 
that no man in the country saw more clearly than LINCOLN 
that a house divided against itself can not stand. 

It was a cruel fate that made General McCLELLAN in 
1864, despite his personal explanations, the candidate of 
the reaction against the war. It was an “impossible” 
position, and although he was subsequently elected Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, he did not regain the earlier place in 
the public mind. But with the lapse of years partisan bit- 
terness of feeling softened, and it is now seen, and will not 
be forgotten, that he was one of the men who at a great 
crisis are enabled to be of real service, less from what they 
are than from what they are believed to be. 


THE BULGARIAN TROUBLE. 


WHEN Servia attacks Bulgaria, it is not like Germany at- 
tacking France, or England Russia. The Danubian princi- 
palities, which lie along the river and under the Balkan 
Mountains, and separate Turkey from the great states of 
Europe, are pawns in a secret game. Their politics are 
those of the great powers. Their revolutions are not move- 
ments of the people; they are incited from without. They 
are nominally Christian provinces, with the Sultan for their 
sovereign, but under the protection of Christian powers. 

The late movement to annex Roumelia to Bulgaria under 
Prince ALEXANDER is understood to be a stroke to head off 
a revolution which was projected under Russian auspices. 
The Russian purpose is to acquire as far as possible com- 
plete ascendency in the Danubian region in order to facili- 
tate her ultimate plans upon Constantinople. This purpose 
is held in check by the other Envropean states, which look 
with apprehension upon the enormous aggrandizement of 
Russia which would follow her possession of Turkey. 

In the same way the march of Servia upon Bulgaria, un- 
der the plea that Servia must have an equal extension of 
territory, is supposed to be an Anstrian play in the game. 
England’s friendship for Turkey is, of course, merely opposi- 
tion to Russian expansion, and is checked by the sympathy 
of English cpinion with the Christian subjects of the Sul- 
tan. The Conference of the great powers will doubtless 
settle the present trouble if only they can agree. If they 
should decide that the status quo must be restored, that re- 
sult can not be prevented. But if they should disagree, 
serious trouble can not be avoided. 


IRISH CASTLE RULE. 


In the Toronto Week there is an interesting statement in 
regard to the Irish Viceroyalty which is probably not gen- 
erally known, and which is presumably by GOLDWIN 
SMITH: 


“To all the outeries of Irish Nationalists about the tyranny of 
Great Britain in imposing the Viceroyalty, or Castle Rule, as it is 
rhetorically called, on Ireland, the answer is short, simple, and 
conclusive. Thirty-five years ago the House of Commons passed 
by a majority of four to one a bill for the abolition of the Vice- 
royalty brought in by Lord Joun Rosskii; but the bill was 
dropped after the second reading iu consequence of the opposition 
of the Irish members, and the measure was ultimately abandoned 
in deference, as was expressly stated by the Lord-Lieutenant (Earl 
Sr. Germans), to the wishes of the Irish people. Great indigna- 
tion meetings were held at Dublin, and the Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
with a train of Aldermen, presented himself at the bar of the 
House of Commons with a petition against the bill. Nor have the 
hundred representatives of Ireland in the House of Commons ever 
since that time exerted their influence to obtain a change which, 
as they well knew, would on their demand have been at once con- 
ceded by Parliament. Some effrontery surely is required, in face 
of these facts, to charge the English people with maintaining the 


Viceroyalty for the purpose of depriving the Irish of self-govern- _ 


ment.” 


The same authority quotes “ Philo-Celt,” in Macmillan, 
who controverts the assertion that the government of Ire- 
land is a government of Englishmen, and gives a long list 
of important places in Irish administration which are held 
by Irishmen. The writer adds: 


“The truth is that British Ministers have always desired to find 
Irishmen for Irish appointments, and especially for the Chief Sec- 
retaryship. Nationality was the special recommendation in the 
cases of Mr. Cuicnester Fortescug and Lord Naas. But political 
feeling and religious animosity in Ireland have run so high that it 
was hardly possible to find a Chief Secretary of one party or sect 
who would not be utterly odious to the other. The Orangemen of 
Ulster are Irishmen, and about the foremost of Irishmen, yet a 
series of Orange Chief Secretaries would hardly have satisfied the 
Catholics. The Chancellor and all the judges in Irelard are Irish- 
men, but this does not prevent the judiciary from being vilified as 
an organ of tyranny and judicial murder. It is not redress of 
grievances or extension of self-government that is aimed at, but 


separation.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. PARNELL is securing everywhere the 
nomination of the Irish candidates whom he favors, and 
who are pledged to obey him. 
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PERSONAL, 
Tue Rev. J. C. Srocxsriner, D.D., of Providence, Rhode Island, 


is engaged in the preparation of a catalogue of the remarkable 
and unique collection of books known as the “ Harris Collection 
of American Poetry,” bequeathed to Brown University by the laté 
Senator AntHuony. The collection consists of over'six thousand 
volumes, and the catalogue will be especially interesting for its 
biographical and bibliographical notes. 

—A man of letters in this city was under contract with a pub- 
lisher to write a book of about 36,000 words, or what would be 
equivalent to forty columns of Harper’s Weekty. He had pre- 
pared himself carefully for the task, but the contemplation of its 
manual labor tired him in advance. He went to a type-writer’s 
office down-town, where three or four industrious girls were earn- 
ing their living, and learned that he could dictate to one of them 
at the rate of from 1800 to 3000 words an hour, by paying four 
cents a hundred words. The noise of the clicking machines at 
firstthreatened to disturb his efforts at original composition, but 
before he had worked half an hour he was used to it. The busi- 
ness of composing and dictating the 36,000 words occupied about 
twenty hours, or five or six days of three or four hours each. At 
the end of each sitting he left the office with his completed MS. in 
his hand. The result was accomplished without fatigue, und its 
quality, he says, was unusually good—for him. He further testi- 
fies that, for the first time in his life, he has. “a realizing sense” of 
what emancipation is. 

—Signor SALvINI, at a dinner recently given him by the Satur- 
day Night Club, was compelled to listen to more praise to his face 
than most men ever receive behind their backs, only every one of 
the speakers seemed absolutely sincere in pronouncing him the 
most illustrious of living actors. In response to a toast the fa- 
mous tragedian said in Italian that this fourth visit of his to 
America was made because he liked Americans and their ways, 
and not because of dollars. As he stood regaling his listeners 
with the most delightful barytone voice ever heard on the Amer- 
ican stage, he might have been mistaken—but for his faultess 
dress suit—for an old Roman of the better days, so noble and even 
majestic was his presence. He seemed head and shoulders above 
every Other man inthe room. Two Italian musicians, just arrived 
to try their fortunes in this country, were ameng the guests, and 
it was interesting to note the cordial praise and handsome predic- 
tions that greeted them from the lips of their successful fellow- 
artist. | 

—Everyhody in Buffalo knows President CreyeLanp’s Jate law 
partner, “Sim” BIsse., a generously weighted man of three hun- 
dred pounds, each of which is directly committed to civil service 
reform. Mr. Bisse.u’s brother recently asked him for help in 
securing a collectorship. “My dear fellow,” geplied the lawyer, 
“ask anything else of me but that. I wouldn't for a thousand 
worlds request the President to do what might look in the faintest 
degree like nepotism, and nothing would induce me to accept a 
political favor at his hands.” 

—If the daughter of the Crown Prince of Germany marries 
Prince ALEXANDER of Bulgaria, of whom she is fond, but who is 
not a royal personage, the marriage, it is said, would be regarded 
by the German court just as the marriage of a duke’s daughter 
with a footman would be regarded. It would be practically a 
morganatic marriage at best. Regal etiquette in such matters is 
much stricter in Germany than in England, where the Princess 
Louise married, without serious discomfort, a non-royal personage. 

—An impressive feature of the funeral services of the late Lord 
SHaFTrsBury was the magnificent music in Westminster Abbey, 
especially the Playing of the two “ Marches.” Black was univer- 
sally worn by the audience; and a physician’s daughter who wore 
an outer jacket not black was turned out, 

—Queen Victoria’s children having been successively pensioned 
and endowed by the government, the English Radicals are now 
agitating the question whether her grandchildren are to receive 
similar treatment. They are quite sure that they want to draw a. 
line at the grandchildren. . 

—Rocuerort, the French Communist, and editor of. the Jntran- 
sigéant, has a very large head, white hair, and a very wide chest. 
Hlis father, the late Marquis de Rochefort, was a hopeless spend- 
thrift, whose last years were mostly passed in a debtor’s prison. 
The son has the reputation of never saving a cent, and of spoiling 
his children and his grandchildren. He loses much money on the 
turf. He buys all sorts of costly brtz-d-brac at auction sales. He 
is never ready to write for his newspaper until the printers are 
howling for “copy.” He is an excollent judge of pictunes, and 
has a passion for music. ‘I often whistle melodies entirely my 
own,” he says, “ which reflect the mood that happens to dominate 
me.” 

—In Mr. ALrrep pr RotnscuiLp’s, house, overlooking Hyde Park, 
London, is a suite of rooms where the late Lord Braconsriekp lived 
for several months as the guest of the owner, who cherishes the 
fact with pride, although he has converted Lord Braconsrre.p’s 
bedroom into a smoking-room, and added his private salon to the 
principal drawing-room. ; 

—‘I once had a friend of aristocratic birth,” says Mr. Lasov- 
cnErg, “‘ who emigrated to New Zealand, and there became a turn- 
key. On being asked why he adopted such a business, he replied 
that he preferred, by Jove! turning the key on others te being 
locked up himself.” 

—Mr. Ames Van Warr, the sculptor, son-in-law of the late Mar- 
SHALL Q. Rornerts, has been entertaining Minister Pueips and Mrs, 
Purvps at Balnaboth, Forfarshire, Scotland, where he rents an ex- 
tensive shooting ground in the midst of some noble Highland 
scenery. 

—Car.otta Parti’s voice has worn out, and she is now teaching 
singing in Paris. AbeLIna Patti's voice, after twenty-six years of 
public service, still delights thousands. The true and detailed. 
story of her method of taking care of it would be an invaluable 
addition to musical literature. 

—Mr. Watt Wuirman’s admirers in England have started a sub- 
scription as a free-will offering for his benefit. . In announcing the 
fact, the Lendon Atveneeum adds that “the poet is in his sixty- 
seventh year, and has since his enforced retirement, some years 
ago, from oficial work in Washington, owing to an attack of pa. 
ralysis, maintained himself preeariously by the sale of his works — 
in poetry and prose and by occasional contributions to magazines.” 

—A Danish physician, Dr. Herter, has been gathering statistics 
which show that in the schools of Copenhagen twenty-four boys 
out of every hundred suffer from headache. They work cight 
hours a day, six days in the week, and from two to four hours at. 
home. He laments the absence of facilities for romping and other 
8 


rt. 

—Mr. E. B. Wasupurne heard Apranam called “Old 
Abe” for the first time at Chicago in July, 1847. “ He was then 
a young man only thirty-six years of age. One afternoon several 
of us sat on the sidewalk under the balcony in front of the Sher- 
man House, and among the number the accomplished scholar and 
unrivalled orator Liste Smita, who suddenly interrupted the con- — 
versation by exclaiming: ‘There is Lincotn on the other side of 
the street. Just look at old Abe! And from that time we 
all called him ‘Old Abe.’ No one who saw him can forget his 
personal appearance at that time. Tall, angular, and awkward, he 
had on a short-waisted, thin, swallow-tail coat, a short vest of the * 
same material, thin pantaloons scarcely coming down to his ankles, 
a straw hat, and a pair of brogans, with woollen socks,” 
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SHOOTING FROM A ‘*SCULLING FLOAT.” 


_ Wir is more beautiful to sportsmen’s fancy than the great 
rivers of the Northwest glittering in the fading autumn sunlight ? 
Huving their source in some reed-bound chain of ponds, and 
‘wel‘ng on their way through flowery prairies and sombre timber 
lands, they speed on for hundreds of miles until they yield their 
"pi waters to old Father Mississippi. 

‘is along these great water highways that the wild fowl of the 
uninown North make their way. Not “solitary way” as Poet 
I ‘SY ANT has it, by a great deal, but in long processions composed 
“ «vering phalanxes marshalled by tried and disciplined leaders. 
6 lights oceur along the Des Moines River, Iowa, every fall. 
‘Cl mild seasons like the present one, although there has been 
\ itfix of fowl since early in October, it is not until the ghost of 
‘at old Colonel Hawkgr pays its annual visit for a week’s 
ae ‘ung to Captain Syamms’s Hole that the fowl are routed from 
— haunt, and come to us with quivering and whistling 
_ As yet only the mornings and evenings are keen and bracing, 
mn that the lakes which lie adjacent to the river still glisten wit 
eon lily-pads and wave with bending — To these tranquil 
enegte of water the feathered tenants of the marshes repair. First 
‘een in long quivering lines, they seem like strings of jet beads 
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THE GREATEST OF AMERICAN INTIMIDATORS NORTH 


PRACTICAL POLITICIAN. ‘‘ Vote as I dictate!” 


drifting in the air. They are the flocks of mallards. How quickly 
they lower in their flight when they approach their feeding or 
roosting grounds! As they circle over the open water of the 
ponds the fast-sinking sun strikes against their gorgeous plumage, 
resplendent with emerald green and changing purplish reflections. 
The old drakes huskily call “ quack, quack,” and lowering their 
orange red feet, plunge into the pure water with such force as to 
make diamond drops glisten in the air. As night closes in, only 
the shadowy outlines of the coming flocks can be seen dropping 
from the sky, yet long after dark from all parts of the pond can 


be heard the splashings of alighting flocks, and at intervals the _ 


prolonged quacking of the welcoming ducks. — 

Of the many methods employed by man to circumvent wild fowl, 
the “sculling float,” as’ used by the Mississippi and Des Moines 
River gunners, is perhaps the most destructive. The gunner 
must necessarily rely on “‘ bushwhacking” shots, that is, shooting 
at the birds when they are huddled together on the water. It is 
not uncommon for the expert gunner to scull up to large flocks 
within easy range, and to kill twenty to thirty mallards with both 
barrels. The writer once saw twenty-six mallards killed with one 
discharge, and on another occasion twenty-seven teal, out of a 
large flock, with two. It is not, however, the gunner who is en- 
titled to the credit of slaughtering the birds in this way, but the 
crafty sculler, who, when it is possible, works his reed-covered 
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boat up silently to the birds from the windward side, before they 
can detect the masked battery from the marshy surroundings. 
Ducks can easily be approached by the sculling float, but the 
device, which is as old as the hills, was first employed in this 
country for the purpose of killing the wary wild-geese which 
frequent the shoals in the Mississippi River. The floats are 
trimmed with rushes, reeds, or grass, in keeping with the river- 
banks. In winter the thatched canopy is thrown aside, and the 
boat changes its color from olive brown to white and its bow and 
sides are walled up with blocks of ice. Then thé shooting ceases 
to be sport, and the birds are only followed for marketing pur- 

ses. 

Yet while the pursuit of the birds by the sculling float can not 
be ranked with the highest attainments of the sportsman, there is 
still something so novel in the method -to the visitor of the West 
that he is pretty sure to be found “ floating it” with the market 
gunners, There are so many of the ingredients ‘of chance mixed 
up with the shooting of fowl in this way, the uncertainty and 
excitement incidental to the approach of the birds are such, that 
to a new hand a long sculling drift on a large flock is not without 
more or less pleasurable anxiety. 

Watch how carefully the sculling float yonder emerges from the 
reedy background. The sculler with great skill sends the boat 
steadily forward without creating a ripple on the water.. Slowly 
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it follows down one of the many winding ways 
of the marsh which lead to the open water. It 
steals its way along as silently as the hour hand 
of a watch ; its path is strewn with flowers, among 
which the tidy little teal and the bobbing coot 


.play an endless game of tag. To them the float 


has no terrors on approach. It is only when the 


-Jittle birds get a peep behind the scenes that they 


chatter with terror and go scurrying off. At the 
many turns the boat rarely scrapes against the 
bristling reeds. Now and then strings of low- 
flying mallards with outstretched wings go sailing 
by. So unconscious are they that an enemy 1s 
at hand that thev actually fan the fowler’s face. 
Again, around some sharp bend, the float routs 
a solitary mallard, which goes quacking to a 
distant part of the mar=h. At last the open wa- 
ter is sighted, dotted with several flocks of geese. 
One posse of honkers rests in close proximity to 
the reeds. The float bears down upon the con- 
vivial party, and just as one prosy old gander 
reminjscently remarks for the hundredth time 
that “it was just twenty years ago,” a cloud of 
smoke belches from the masked bower, the boom- 
ing of two shots echoes like thunder across the 
pond, a cloud of white feathers like snow-flakes 
strews the water, amidst which lie the fluttering 
remains of the gallant birds which are the only 
ones to know tle gossip of the poles. 
FRANKLIN SaTTERTHWAITE. 


THE PIANO FIEND. 
A STORY IN FIVE EPISODES. 


By J. WINTER, 
Avruor or “ Boor.rs’ Basy,” “ Hour-La,” rto.; Era. 


EPISODE L. 


Ovr name is Moggeridge—Algy, Maud, and 
Evangeline Moggeridge—and we live in a pretty 
little semi-detached villa on the Castle Road, 
about half-way between the Cavalry Barracks 
and the city of Warnecliffe. 

Mother says—oh yes, we have a mother, of 
course, though pa died five years ago—that the 
Laurels is a nasty little cramped-up box of a 
place, and that we could have got a house twice 
as large for the same money on the other side of 
the town a little way out; but then, as Maud 
and I say, there would be no barracks on the 
other side of the town, and it isn’t likely two 
smart girls like us were going to bury ourselves 
just to gratify an old lady’s whims. And as we 
tell mother, she has had her day, and we want 
ours—and we mean to have it, toa 

I consider that Maud is a very handsome girl, 
though she persists in saying she is not half so 
handsome as Iam. Maud is a tall, dashing girl, 
with a slender figure and_lots of style. She has 
big brown eyes (they look glorious when they’re 
touched up a bit underneath), plenty of color, a 
little short nose, rather a wide mouth, with very 
white teeth and ripe red lips. Then, too, she has 
heaps of dark silky, fluffy hair, which curls all 
over her forehead, half hides her ears, and lies 
at the back of her milk-white neck in bewitching 
little waves; all the rest is gathered in a mass 
at the top of her head. 

People say we are very much alike. 

We were sorry when the Scarlet Lancers went 
away; it was such a becoming uniform, and the 
officers were continually passing to and fro in 
their regimentals. I do like to see a man in regi- 
mentals; but then I dote upon the military—so 
does Maud. We didn’t get to know any of the 
Scarlet Lancers; but we heard before the Black 
Horse arrived that one of the married officers had 
taken the house next door to us, when, of course, 
things would be different. And very glad we 
were of the change, for the people who lived in 
that house before were very common shop people, 
or something of that kind. And what was most 
aggravating of all, mother got to know them, and 
used to be always going in and out gossiping 
with Mrs. Barker, who dropped her /’s, and used 
to wash her own door-step if she happened to be 
without a servant. 

Mother wouldn't listen to reason about it either ; 
but, as “Maud said, mother has a taste for low 
things, and no idea of taking a proper position in 
society. 

Well, the regiment arrived at the barracks, and 
the new people came and took possession of the 
next house—or rather their luggage did, in charge 
of a lot of soldiers, who tumbled it out in the 
middle of the road, and made a litter and mess 
with straw and paper and rubbish that wasn’t 
cleared away for weeks. 

Just as the soldiers were going away, three cabs 
appeared, all piled up with luggage, a man-serv- 
ant, a fat old woman we thought must be the 
cook, and a smart young lady whom we took to 
be the mistress, until presently she appeared with 
a cap and an apron on, and helped to unpack the 
things. We found out afterward that she was 
the lady’s-maid, and did a little light house-work. 
Maud and I took the opportunity of going to the 
end of the road to post a letter, just to get a peep 
at the name on the luggage, and it fairly took 
our breath away, it looked so’ romantic and dis- 
tinguished— 

Captain Orno StTeaner, 
Twenty-fifth Dragoons, Warneciiffe. 


Captain Otho Strange! Fancy being called Mrs. 
Otho Strange, and putting it on your cards, and 
seeing it on your letters! What luck some peo- 
ple have! What a shame he happened to be 
married! and how well either of our names would 
have gone with his—Maud Strange, Evangeline 
Strange! What luck some people have! 

We didn’t think much of the furniture; it all 
took to pieces, and the man put everything to- 
gether in the road, not caring a bit who was look- 
ing on. There was a big wooden bath, an oval 
thing with a lid; the lid came off; three smart 
black and gold legs came out of the tub first, and 
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were quickly screwed in so that it 7 a table. 
I su they called it a gypsy table. 

All’ the furniture seemed to be the 
same sort of thing. A huge packing case was 
opened, and out came arms and legs and backs 
and seats of chairs; these were all screwed to- 
gether, and carried in-doors—common - looking 
things they were, too, not half so good as ours 
that we are always bothering mother to get rid 
of. Then the packing case itself turned inside 
out and made into a chiffonier. Such a thing! 
I wouldn’t have owned it. 

We had a good stare at everything, for the 
servants didn’t seem to mind on-lookers a bit. 
There were nice squares of carpet, Turkey or 
Persian, and very handsome velvet chairs, lots of 
lovely skin rugs, and pictures without end. 

But as far as we could tell, the furniture in the 
drawing-room consisted of nothing but big velvet 
chairs and one or two cases which turned inside 
out and made into big velvet ottomans. Still, it 
all looked very nice when it was done, for they 
had the gas lighted one night and forgot to pull 
the blinds down, so Maud and I went to the gate 
to have a look, and saw everything. There were 
white lace curtains as well as the velvet ones, 
and the big chairs set here and there on the hand- 
some carpet, and the skin rugs just anywhere. 
And one of the bath-lid tables had got a pretty 
lace and muslin cover with lots of colored rib- 
bons hanging from it ; so with half a dozen plants 
the room looked very habitable indeed. 

Mary, our servant, told us they were expected 
by the last train. 


EPISODE II. 


We have seen them ; they came out quite early, 
long before ten o’clock, he in his regimentals, 
and she in a fresh white cotton breakfast gown 
trimmed with Madeira-work—so pretty ; and she 
stood holding the top of the gate with one hand 
and picked a bit of fluff off his coat with the 
other; and then he said something, and she 
laughed, and then he laughed too, and patted her 
face with his hand; and then he actually saluted 
her, just as if she had been a stranger. 

She stood leaning her arms on the gate for a 
good bit after he went—long after he had disap- 
peared round the corner. Maud and I went out 
into our garden and picked a few dead leaves off 
the rose-trees and gathered ourselves a button- 
hole. And then, whilst we were there, and Mrs. 
Strange was staring up and down the road, who 
should come along but another officer, in regi- 
mentals too, but he was on horseback—such a 
handsome fellow, and younger than her husband 
—and he waved his hand to her and reined his 
horse up just outside the gate. 

“ Hollo, Kitty!” said he, “I hardly expected to 
see you this morning.” 

“Well, Bill,” she called back; and then, yes, 
actually, if he didn’t bend down and give her a 
great, sounding kiss—yes; and the man-servant, 
who had come out to do something at a creeper 
which grew up by the window, standing by. And 
Maud said to me, “ Ah, don’t officers’ wives get a 
good time, just 

“Where's Strange?” he asked presently, at 
the same time stealing a glance at us. 

“ Just gone,” she answered. 

“ Well, I must be off, or I shall be too late for 
officers’ call. By-by.” 

“ By-by,” she said, with a laugh ; and then she 
watched him go down the road too. Fancy a 
woman being able to stand at a gate and watch 
two good-loeking fellows go down the road in less 
than half an hour! 

But she didn’t go inthen. She strolled about 
the little garden, and had a long talk to the man 
about the flowers and the creepers. She didn’t 
seem a bit stuck up either, for she laughed right 
out twice, and the man laughed too, though he 
put up his hand and pretended he didn’t. How- 
ever, at last she went in-doors and left him. 

Hiow jolly it must be to have a man-servant, 
and tell him just what you want him todo! What 
luck some people have! And, as Maud said to 
me, she wasn’t half as good-looking as us. 

“What shall we do?” I said to Maud. 

“Oh, go in and sing something,” she answered. 
She’s awfully proud of my singing, Maud is; and 
I knew she wanted Mrs. Strange to hear what I 
could do in that way. 

Well, I went in, and I sang “ The Lost Chord,” 
just to clear my voice and set me going, and then 
“In the Gloaming,” and “Golden Love.” I’m 
awfully fond of that, it’s so touching. 


“ Never to part, oh, darling, never more, 
Until the angels call us home to rest!” 


I sang ever so many more after that—all my best 
songs, in fact—last of all, “ Laddie.” 
*“ Oh, Laddie, Laddie, Laddie, 
Come back, if ‘tis but to say, 


The _— above have found thee alone, 
Aud borne thy burden away!” 


I do like that song; one can put so much ez- 
pression into it! 

I didn’t sing any more after that, but Maud 
said she thought she'd practice a bit. She’s a 
splendid player, is Maud, so dashing and brill- 
iant. She played a good lot that morning—more 
than usual; in fact, until Algy came in and it 
was our dinner-time. 

When Algy went back to the office I strolled 
out as far as the gate with him. But he went 
away with a horrid short pipe in his mouth, and 
told me to go in and not make an exhibition of 
myself. That was because I tried to pick a great, 
long, carroty hair off his coat. I didn’t go in, 
but I wished I hadn't come out. That’s the way 
with brothers; they’re so provoking, and they 
always make you feel so small. 

Well, it wasn’t very long after that that Maud 
called out, “ Evangeline—oA /” and made a rush 
to the window. I went after her, and saw the 
very loveliest turn-out I have ever seen in our 
road before. Of course it belonged to the 
Stranges. It was a sort of low dog-cart made 


of basket-work, and drawn by the prettiest pair 
of ponies ever I saw. The linings were rifle green, 
and there was a good deal of brass on the har- 
ness; the ponies were brown—very dark. Cap- 

in Strange came out first, smoking a pipe—just 
such a horrid dirty thing as Algy persists in using. 
He had no hat on, and wore a plain light gray 
suit—*dittoes, you know—and had his hands in 
his pockets. He went out into the road and 
walked all round the ponies, punched them here 
and there and slapped their necks, smoothed 
their legs down—some of them, that is—and 
looked at their feet. And then she came out 
and looked, and she punched them and slapped 
them and smoothed their legs. And didn’t she 
look stylish, just, all in black, with beads every- 
where that glittered in the sunshine like a lot of 
black diamonds! She had a little white straw 
hat with a great bunch of creamy roses at thie 
front, and tan gloves sewn with black, aid not 
so much as a bit of ornament about her—not a 
bracelet, nor a necklet, nor an ear-ring, not even 
a watch chain; nothing but a little gold brooch 
to fasten her collar; and Maud, who had got the 
opera-giasses to get a good look, said it was a 
perfectly plain bar of gold, with raised gold letters 
—just the name “Otho.” Then Captain Strange 
called Charles, and the man came running out 
with a parasol and his hat and gloves. He bent 
down when he was putting his gloves on to hear 
something his wife said, and then he turned 
round and gave our windows such a stare!’ I 
dare say she was telling him what smart girls 
we were. 


EPISODE III. 


Well, I never! Of all the insults— But I'll 
tell you about it. Maud and I went and called 
on Mrs. Strange this afternoon. We knew slie 
was in, but Charles said she wasn’t at home. Of 
course we couldn’t say so, so we left our cards, 
and I think our cards look very well 
And actually they went out for their drive as 
usual half an hour later, and as soon as their 
backs were turned, if that impudent Charles didu’t 
come to our house and ring the bell! 

“Mrs. Strange’s compliments,” said he, hand- 
ing Mary an envelope, “and she thinks there 
must have been some mistake.” And off lic 
went. 

“It’s to apologize for his saying she wasn’t 
in,” said Maud. But it wasn’t. There was no 
address on the envelope, and when we opened it, 
there fell out our own cards. 

And I suppose she calls herself a lady !—a vul- 
gar stuck-up thing. So Maud and I resolved to 
let her see that we are as good as she any day 
of the week. Just fancy! after our condescend- 
ing to go and call on a brazen-faced thing like 
that, who carries on with another fellow as she 
does! J wonder her husband stands it; but he 
dvesn’t care, not a button, and the young officer 
simply lives there. J can’t tell what either of 
them can see in her. 


EPISODE IV. 


Another insult. I never. saw such insolent 
people in all my life. If that Charles didu’t act- 
ually come again with a note for Mrs. Mogger- 
idge. But I'll tell you. It began, “ Dear Madam,” 
and it said, in the most brutally plain terms, that 
his wife, being an author of distinction, found 
our piano and our singing—Maud’s playing and 
my singing, if you please !—a very great hinder- 
ance, and that they would be very much obliged 
if we could abstain from music between the hours 
of ten and one in the morning. 

Mother was out when the note came, and of 
course we hadn't waited for her to come in to 
open it, so Maud put it in the fire, and didn’t we 
let them have it, just! It was half past nine when 
the note came, and we sat down to the piano and 
kept at it till we saw him come home to lunch at 
one, and I must say I closed the instrument with 
a feeling that I hadn’t made my throat sore for 
nothing. There was a good deal of satisfaction 
in that. 

“There!” I exclaimed, as we watched them 
drive away that afternoon, “I think we've let 
‘your obedient servant, Otho Strange, Captain,’ 
know how much value we set on you and the au- 
thor of distinction, and I hope you liked it.” 

But they didn’t look as if they liked it at all, 
either of them, but we paid them out. He used 
to scowl at the windows, and she used to sneer as 
she went out, and if we met either of them in the 
street, they used to look straight past us and 
pretend they didn’t see us, Such humbug! 

But we paid them out; we played and we sang 
morning, noon, and night, except when they were 
out in the evening, which was pretty often, and 
then we took a rest. And whenever any of the 
officers came to see them, they used to look our 
way, of course, and we used to look back, and 
then they used to laugh, and we smiled back, and 
then they bowed, and so did we, and didn’t she 
look daggers at us, just, the nasty, stuck-up cat! 
Yes, she wanted all the admiration for herself— 
that was what she wanted. 

And after we had given them about a week to 
find out what we could do, there came another 
“Dear Madam” letter, objecting to our musical 
performances—this time as an intolerable nui- 
sance—and saying if they were not stopped as de- 
sired, he should take measures to remedy the 
matter, and promptly. We didn’t let mother 
see that letter either; we put it in the fire like the 
other, and let him take measures, as many as he 
liked. Maud just went on playing till her fingers 
nearly dropped off; with the top open and the 
loud pedal down, and I sang till I nearly cracked 
my throat. But we paid the author of distinction 
out finely, didn’t we, just? And we found out 
that “ Bill” is only her brother, after all. 
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EPISODE V. 


Evangeline Moggeridge had written thus | 
when a change came o'er the spirit of her dy... 
and Maud’s, and as the unfinished manus:i,, 
happened to fall into my hands, I concluded ¢), ,; 
it would not be ill-apent time for me to wind )., 
the little story of the piano fiend in a fifth episurls 
compiled from accounts which reached me fy... 
either side of the wall. a 

It was thus; about five weeks had passed sinvo 
Mrs. Strange had positively, but in terms of polite. 
ness, declined the honor of the Moggeridge vir. 
acquaintance by returning their cards—five wou! - 
which to her had been a period of torture jy. 
scribable. Letters proving of no avail, and 4 
legal remedy seeming to Strange too slow | 
operation, and also too costly a process for si!) 
a case, he set his wits to work, and took a reve)... 
of his own—he flattered himself it was novel . h 
knew it was, so to speak, by wholesale. And ti) 
following day he put it into use. The effect w». 
miraculous, for Evangeline Moggeridge was » 
the piano a-singing, 

“ An-n-n-n-n-n-gels, e-e-e-c-e-e-ver_ br-i-i-i-i-i-glit. 
f-n-a-a-a-air ! 

Ta-a-a-a-a-Ke, 0-0-0-h, ta-a-a-ke m-e-e-e t-o-0-)—” 
when there was a “ Banc—Crasu—Bana ! next 
door, followed by a “ Twiddle - diddle - twiddle. 
diddle - diddle-dee.” Then a “ Pom — Pom — 
Pom—Umtra—Umtra—Umtra! Bang—Baxco— 
Bane! Twiddle-diddle. Pom — Pom — Pom! 
Twiddle-diddle-dee. Ting-a-ting-a-ting-a-ting-tiny- 
ting!” followed by a maddening “ Tum-a-dum, :- 
rum-a-dum, a-rum-a-dum, a-rum-tum-tum! Bani 
—Bang—Baneo!” 

Evangeline did her best—what might be calle! 
her level best—but “ Angels ever bright and fair” 
hadn’t much chance against the horrible discord 
and tumult of a band practice! 

As I said, she did her best. She got Maud to 
come and play that she might stand up and shrick 
with better effect and more power, But what 
availed the shriek of a single human throat 
against the “ Bane” of the big drum, the “ Crasn” 
of the cymbals, the distinct “ Twiddle-didd|: 
twiddle-diddle dee” of the piccolo, the “ Pom— 
Pom—Pom” of the trombone, the “ Umtra— 
Umtra—Umtra” of the ophicleide, or, stay—per 
haps I am not correct on that point—still ther 
is a thing in a brass band which goes “ Umtra— 
Umtra,” is there not? And putting that asi, 
what chance had the fair Evangeline agai: -! 
all these, backed up by the “ Ting-a-ting-a-tin.”’ 
of the triangles, and the absolutely maddeniiy 
“ Rum-a-tum, a-rum-a-tum, a-rub-dub-dub” of the 
little drum as it rattled out the good old tune, 

* What could old Napoly do, 
With all his 
When he met on the field of Waterloo 
With the British Grenadiers ?” 

I give you my sacred word of honor, reader, 
that “angels,” no matter how bright and fair, 
weren’t in the same street with it! 

Well, after three days of this, the Misses Mor. 
geridge gave in and rested from their labors. 
Unfortunately their works followed them, and tlie 
band practices next door continued, worse than 
that, from morn till noon, and from noon ti! 
dewy eve ; the miscellaneous practicing apparently 
of all the separate instruments in the entire band 
of forty-five performers, each hammering at sore 
difficult and elusive passage, each in a different 
key to his comrades, continued also. And then 
there were explanations between Strange and 
brother Algy, and the distinguished author got 
her three hours of peace at last. 


THE LAST OF THE VOUDOOS. 


In the death of Jean Montanet, at the age of 
nearly a hundred years, New Orleans lost, at the 
end of August, the most extraordinary African 
character that ever obtained celebrity within her 
limits. Jean Montanet, or Jean La Ficelle, or 
Jean Latanié, or Jean Racine, or Jcan Grisgris, 
or Jean Macaque, or Jean Bayou, or “ Voudvo 
John,” or “Bayou John,” or “ Doctor Jolin,” 
might well have been termed “ The Last of the 
Voudoos”; not that the strange association wit! 
which he was affiliated has ceased to exist wit! 
his death, but that he was the last really impor 
tant figure of a long line of wizards or witeli = 
whose African titles were recognized, and wi 
exercised an influence over the colored popu! 
tion. Swarthy occultists will doubtless contin 
to elect their “ queens” and high-priests throws! 
years to come, but the influence of the public 
school is gradually dissipating afl faith in witel 
craft, and no black hierophant now remains ct 
pable of manifesting such mystic knowledge 
of inspiring such respect.as Voudoo John exti!!- 
ited and compelled, There will never be another 
“ Rose,” another “ Marie,” much less another Jean 
Bayou. 

It may reasonably be doubted whether any oth- 
er negro of African birth who lived in the South 
had a more extraordinary career than that ©! 
Jean Montanet. He was a native of Seneg'!, 
and claimed to have been a prince’s son, in prow! 
of which he was wont to call attention to a nu! 
ber of parallel scars on his cheek, extending |! 
curves from the edge of either temple to the ev 
ner of the lips. This fact seems to me part!) 
confirmatory of his statement, as Berenger-Feraw! 
dwells at some length on the fact that the Ban. 
baras, who are probably the finest negro race 1 
Senegal, all wear such disfigurations. The sears 
are made by gashing the cheeks during infancy, 
and are considered a sign of race, Three pa'- 
allel scars mark the freemen of the tribe ; four 
distinguish their captives or slaves. Now Jean = 
face had, I am told, three scars, which would prove 
him a free-born Bambara, or at least a member 
of some free tribe allied to the Bambaras, ay: 
living upon their territory. At all events, Jean 
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istinguish the Bambaras. He was of middle 
gal ona strongly built, with broad shoulders, 
well-developed muscles, an inky black skin, re- 
treating forehead, small bright eyes, a very flat 
nose, and a woolly beard, gray only during the 
last few years of his long life. He had a reso- 
pant voice and a very authoritative manner. — 

At an early age he was kidnapped by Spanish 
slavers, who sold him at some Spanish port, 
whence he was ultimately shipped to Cuba. His 
West-Indian master taught him to be an excel- 
lent cook, ultimately became attached to him, and 
made him a present of his freedom. Jean soon 
afterward engaged on some Spanish vessel as 
ship’s cook, and in the exercise of this calling 
voyaged considerably in both hemispheres. Final- 
ly ‘tiring of the sea, he left his ship at New Or- 
leans, and began life on shore as a cotton-roller, 
His physical strength gave him considerable ad- 
vantage above his fellow-blacks; and his employ- 
ers also discovered that he wielded some peculiar 
occult influence over the negroes, which made him 
valuable as an overseer or gang leader. Jean, in 
short, possessed the mysterioys obi power, the 
existence of which has been recognized in most 
slave-holding communities, and with which many 
a West-Indian planter has been compelled by 
force of circumstances to effect a compromise. 
Accordingly Jean was permitted many liberties 
which other blacks, although free, would never 
have presumed to take. Soon it became rumored 
that he was a seer of no small powers, and that 
he could tell the future by the marks upon bales 
of cotton. I have never been able to learn the 
details of this queer method of telling fortunes ; 
but Jean became so successful in the exercise of 
it that thousands of colored people flocked to 
him for predictions and counsel, and even white 
people, moved by curiosity or by doubt, paid him 
to prophesy forthem. Finally he became wealthy 
enough to abandon the levee and purchase a large 
tract of property on the Bayou Road, where he 
built ae house, His land extended from Prieur 
Street on the Bayou Road as far as Roman, cov- 
ering the greater portion of an extensive square, 
now well built up. In those days it was a marshy 
green plain, with a few scattered habitations. 
~ At his new home Jean continued. the practice 
of fortune-telling, but combined it with the pro- 
fession of creole medicine, and of arts still more 
mysterious. By-and-by his reputation became so 
great that he was able to demand and obtain im- 
mense fees. People of both races and both sexes 
thronged to see him—many coming even from 
far-away creole towns in the parishes, and well- 
dressed women, closely veiled, often knocked at 
his door, Parties paid from ten to twenty dol- 
lars for advice, for herb medicines, for recipes to 
make the hair grow, for cataplasms supposed to 
possess mysterious virtues, but really made with 
scraps of shoe-leather triturated into paste, for 
advice what ticket to buy in the Havana Lottery, 
for aid to recover stolen goods, for love powders, 
for counsel in family troubles, for charms by 
which to obtain revenge upon an enemy. Once 
Jean received a fee of fifty dollars for a potion. 
“Tt was water,” he said to a creole confidant, 
‘with some common herbs boiled in it. I hurt 
nobody; but if folks want to give me fifty dol- 
lars, I take the fifty dollars every time!” His 
office furniture consisted of a table, a chair, a 
picture of the Virgin Mary, an elephant’s tusk, 
some shells which he said were African shells 
and enabled him to read the future, and a pack 
of cards in each of which a smell hole had been 
burned. About his person he always carried two 
small bones wrapped around with a black string, 
which bones he really appeared te revere as fe- 
tiches. Wax candles were burned during his 
performances ; and as he bought a whole box of 
them every few days during “flush times,” one 
can imagine how large the number of his clients 
must have been. They poured money into his 
hands so generously that he became worth at least 
$50,000 ! 

Then, indeed, did this possible son of a Bam- 
bara prince begin to live more grandly than any 
black potentate of Senegal. He had his carriage 
and pair, worthy of a planter, and his blooded 
saddle-horse, which he rode well, attired in a 
gaudy Spanish costume, and seated upon an 
elaborately decorated Mexican saddle. At home, 
where he ate and drank only the best—scorning 
claret worth less than a dollar the litre—he con- 
tinued to find his simple furniture good enough 
for him; but he had at least fifteen wives—a 
harem worthy of Boubakar-Segou. White folks 
might have called them by a less honorific name, 
but Jean declared them his legitimate spouses 
according to African ritual. One of the curious 
features in modern slavery was the ownership of 
blacks by freedmen of their own color, and these 
negro slave-holders were usually savage and mer. 
ciless masters, Jean was not; but it was by 
right of slave purchase that he obtained most of 
his wives, who bore him children in great multi- 
tude, Finally he managed to woo and win a 
white woman of the lowest class, who might have 
been, after a fashion, the Sultana-Validé of this 
Seraglio. On grand occasions Jean used to dis- 
tribute largess among the colored population of 
his neighborhood in the shape of food—bowls 
of gombo or dishes of jimbalaya. He did it for 
popularity’s sake in those days, perhaps; but in 
after-years, during the great epidemics, he did it 
for charity, even when so much reduced in cir- 
cumstances that he was himself obliged to cook 
the food to be given away. 

But Jean’s greatness did not fail to entail cer- 
tain cares. He did not know what to do with 
his money. He had no faith in banks, and had 
seen too much of the darker side of life to have 
inuch faith in human nature. For many years he 
kept his money under-ground, burying or taking 
Cup at night only, occasionally concealing large 
sums so well that he could never find them 
again himself; and now, after many years, peo- 
ple still believe there are treasures entombed 
somewhere in the neighborhood of Prieur Street 
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and Bayou Road. All business negotiations of a 
serious character caused him much worry, and as 
he found many willing to take advantage of his 
ignorance, he probably felt small remorse for 
certain questionable actions of his own. He was 
notoriously bad pay, and part of his property 
was seized at last to covera debt. Then, in an 
evil hour, he asked a man without scruples to 
teach him how to write, believing that financial 
misfortunes were mostly due to ignorance of the 
alphabet. After he had learned to write his name, 
he was innocent enough one day to place his sig- 
nature by request at the bottom of a blank sheet 
of paper, and, lo! his real estate passed from his 
possession in some horribly mysterious way. 
Still he had some money left, and- made heroic 
efforts to retrieve his fortunes. He bought oth- 
er property, and he invested desperately in lot- 
tery tickets. The lottery craze finally came upon 
him, and had far more to do with his ultimate 
ruin than his losses in the grocery, the slioe- 
maker’s shop, and other establishments into 
which he had put several thousand dollars as the 
silent partner of people who cheated him. He 
might certainly have continued to make a good 
living, since people still sent for him to cure 
them with his herbs, or went to see him to have 
their fortunes told; but all his earnings were 
wasted in tempting fortune. After a score of 
seizures and a Jong succession of evictions, he 
was at last obliged to-seek hospitality from some 
of his numerous children; and of all he had once 
owned nothing remained to him but his African 
shells, his elephant’s tusk, and the sewing-ma- 
chine table that had served him to tell fortunes 
and to burn wax candles upon. Even these, I 
think, were attached a day or two before his 
death, which occurred at the house of his daugh- 
ter by the white wife, an intelligent mulatto with 
many children of her own. 

Jean’s ideas of religion were primitive in the 
extreme. The conversion of the chief tribes of 
Senegal to Islam occurred in recent years, and 
it is probable that at the time he was captured b, 
slavers his people were still in a condition little 
above gross fetichism. If during his years of 
servitude in a Catholic colony he had imbibed 
some notions of Romish Christianity, it is certain 
at least that the Christian ideas were always sub- 
ordinated to the African—just as the image of the 
Virgin Mary was used by him merely as an aux- 
iliary fetich in his witchcraft, and was considered 
as possessing much less power than the “ele- 
phant’s toof.” He was in many respects a hum- 
bug; but he may have sincerely believed in the 
eftivacy of certain superstitious rites of his own. 
He stated that he had a Master whom he was 
bound to obey; that he could read the will of this 
Master in the twinkling of the stars ; and often of 
clear nights the neighbors used to watch him 
standing alone at some street corner staring at 
the welkin, pulling his woolly beard, and talking 
in an unknown language to some imaginary be- 
ing. Whenever Jean indulged in this freak, 
ple knew that he needed money badly, and would 
probably try to borrow a dollar or two from some 
one in the vicinity next day. 

Testimony to his remarkable skill in the use 
of herbs could be gathered from nearly every one 
now living who became well acquainted with him. 
During the epidemic of 1878, which uprooted the 
old belief in the total immunity of negroes and 
colored-people from yellow fever, two of Jean’s 
children were “taken down.” “I have no mon- 
ey,” he said, “but I can cure my children,” which 

e “to do with the aid of some weeds 
plucked from the edge of the Prieur Street gut- 
ters. One of the herbs, I am told, was what our 
creoles call the “ parasol.” “The children were 
playing on the banquette next day,” said my in- 
formant. 

Montanet, even in the most unlucky part of his 
career, retained the superstitious reverence of 
colored people in all parts of the city. When he 
made his appearance even on the American side 
of Canal Street to doctor some sick person, there 
was always much subdued excitement among the 
colored fulks, who whispered and stared a great 
deal, but were careful not to raise their voices 
when they said, “ Dar’s Hoodoo John!” That an 
unlettered African slave sliould have been able 
to achieve what Jean Bayou achieved in a civil- 
ized city, and to earn the wealth and the reputa- 
tion that he enjoyed during many years of his 
life, might be cited as a singular evidence of mod- 
ern popular credulity, but it is also proof that 
Jean was not an ordinary man in point of natural 
intelligence. LarcabDio 


A CHICAGO RAILROAD 
STATION, 


tion, whether big or little, to be beautiful, Very 
generally the big ones are satisfied to boast of 
their size, and the little ones do not seem to be 
particularly ashamed of their ugliness. To be 
four-square and to fill a traveller with a mild 
melancholy is vaguely felt to be the main func- 
tion of an American railroad station, next to the 
function of being a cover. In the circumstances 
people may think it odd that the architect of the 
new railroad station in Chicago should have fe 
called upon to make it handsome, and on- 
der that it is good to look at, being-done. 
Dearborn Station is built by four railroads (the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne, and Chieago, the Chicago and Alton, 
and the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy), for the 
purpose of conveniently transferring passengers 
and baggage. It is one of the largest railroad 
stations in the United States, covering very near- 
ly if not quite as much ground as the Grand Cen- 
tral Depot in New York. The cost of the struc- 
ture, without the ground, is $450,000, or there- 
abouts. The material of the outside is Philadel- 
phia-faced brick and terra-cotta, The lower story 


of the pavilion and the tower, as well as the base 
all around, is stone. 

The station has a frontage of 212 feet on Polk 
Street, and extends back on Third Avenue 446 
feet and on Fourth Avenue 186 feet. This is the 
extent of the buildings for the accommodation of 
passengers. The railroad sheds cover the whole 
yard between the two wings, and extend back 
some 600 feet. 

The most notable feature of the building which 
presents itself to the spectator is the great tower, 
nearly opposite Dearborn Street where that thor- 
oughfare enters upon Polk Street. The tower is 
165 feet high, and the treatment it has received 
is exceedingly picturesque and pleasing. The 
hood-like top is a novel and admirable feature. 

To the left of the tower is the general waiting. 
room, 44 feet deep ani 60 feet wide; and to the 
left of that, forming the corner of the building, 
there is a pavilion, the lower story of which is the 
lobby or principal entrance to the station. This 
lobby is entered by stone archways from both 
Polk Street and Third Avenue, and is 43 feet 
square in the clear, exclusive of the ticket office 
of 15 by 27, and an open porch 15 feet square, 
which gives access both to the ladies’ waiting- 
room and to the interior platform. 

Next on Third Avenue is the ladies’ waiting- 
room, which, together with its appurtenances and 
offices, runs back on Third Avenue to a depth of 
nearly 70 feet, its width being 40 feet. Beyond 
this, extending on Third Avenue some 300 feet 
further, are the offices devoted to outgoing bag- 
gaye, express-room, boiler-room, mail-room, and 
the private office of the baggage-master. 

To the right of the tower, on Polk Street, there 
is another general waiting-room, 40 feet square, 
and the corner of Polk Street and Fourth Ayenue, 
to a depth of 84 feet and a width of 25, is occu- 
pied by the dining-rooms, while the rest of the 
wing on Fourth Avenue is devoted to the incom- 
ing 

he corner pavilion at Polk Street and Third 
Avenue and the corner wing at Polk Street and 
Fourth Avenue, to the extent of the dining-room, 
are carried up three stories high. The rest of the 
main building is two stories high. These upper 
stories afford the necessary accommodations for 
the offices directly connected with the station, and 
also for the offices of the union roads associated 
in using it. 

The lobbysof the station is lined entirely with 
brick inside, the columns, capitals, and bases of 
the arches being of stone. The floor is tiled. All 


the other floors on the first stories are laid with 


bard woods, and the ceilings are of wood. 

The general design of Dearborn Station and 
the treatment of its detail are admirable. The 
ornaments in terra-cotta and the interior wood 
and iron work are well studied, and successfully 
express the material without abandoning pictur- 
esqueness.’ This is most pleasantly felt in the 
interiors of the lobby and in the ladies’ waiting- 
room and dining-room. So far from chilling the 
wayfarer with the barn-like characteristics which 
are common to dining and waiting rooms, these 
apartments enfold the stranger warmly and hos- 
pitably, and the great terra-cotta fire-place looks 
upon him restfully and as a friend. 

The architect, Mr. Cyrus L. W. Ex ur7z, of this 
city, is to be congratulated upon his work. 


ALL-SAINTS AND ALL-SOULS. 


Aut-saints Day, November 1, is observed by 
the Roman Catholic, Protestant Episcopal, and 
Lutheran Churches as a festival in especial honor 
of al] the angels and saints of heaven. It was 
instituted by Pope Bonirace IV. early in the sev- 
enth century, though the Eastern Churches had 
celebrated it from the fourth century, and in the 
ninth century the feast became general. Popular 
parlance calls it All-hallows. The day following 
is All-souls, and is set apart by the Catholic 
Church for the commemoration of all the faithful 
departed. For these the mass of requiem is said 
or sung, and the office of the dead recited. But 
in all Catholic countries abroad, and by the Lu- 
therans in Protestant Germany, it is made even 
more memorially beautiful by the visits of the 
people to the cemeteries to strew the graves and 
deck the tombs of departed friends with flowers. 

In this country, in New Orleans especially, it 
is a generally celebrated festival, ranking with 
Mardi Gras as one of the great days of the year. 
The celebration begins with All-saints Day, and 
culminates on All-souls, when the entire popula- 
tion, Catholic and Protestant, visit the cemeteries, 
carrying flowers. It has been so from the foynda- 
tion of the Crescent City, and without douljt the 


ering whole squares in the very centre q 
and pleasure, traffic and travel. This Js account- 
ed for from the fact that burials bengath-ground 
in that region are impossible, since @gging to the 
depth of two feet only would strikg water in the 
swampy soil. So all the cemeterieg are construct- 
ed, as as represented, by Duiiding a 

all to the height of eight fect g more, inclosinp 
the selected space, while withy 
seven feet or so, is erected ¢ 
honeycombed in squares, ty€ intermediate space 
being laid out in narrow rgceptacles, or “ ovens,” 
as they commonly are ofiled, each large enough 
to receive a coffin. Ty deposits thus made are 
hermetically bricked Jh, and the front is covered 
with a mural marble for the proper inscription. 
These constitute te comparatively cheaper tombs. 
The great groug@ inclosed by the double walls is 


and on theA#ots are the more costly chapels, mau- 
soleums,€ombs, and monuments which the wealth- 
ier people build. Some of the cemeteries beyond 
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the city limits, notably the comparatively new 
one on the old Metarie race-course, are among 
the most beautiful in this country. They are 
profusely planted with the cypress, willow, and 
other trees, and are beautified ‘by the magnolia 
and many flowering shrubs, the climatic condi- 
tions of the semi-tropical region giving a vast va- 
riety, some of them in perennial bloom. 

The creole descendants of the original French 
and Spanish settlers have kept up and have made 
general, even among the more modern American 
citizens, all the old primitive funeral fashions. 
When a person dies, his or her death is not only 
published in the local journals, but notices of and 
invitations to the funeral are printed on mourn- 
ing note-paper, and are sent to the friends and 
acquaintances of the deceased, and are publicly 
posted in and near the neighborhood where the 


‘defunct last lived. On the day of the burial, in 


addition to an extraordinary turn-out of mourning 
coaches, there always isa long following on foot 
of everybody who knew the deceased. And what 
will seem strange to a New-Yorker in the Cres- 


cent City, which is Catholic, but where, too, there 


is a general prevalence of the religion of good 
manners, the street cars will stop to permit one 
of these long processions to pass across the street 
track. In a city, too, where all sorts of associa- 
tions, civil, military, religious, and charitable, are 
80 common, almost everybody, as the phrase goes 
there, is “ buried with a brass band,” and on the 
return from funerals the streets are enlivened 
with cheerful music. 

For more than a month past, the windows of 
the New Orleans florists have conspicuously dis- 
played the legend, “Orders received for All-souls 
Day.” As the day approaches, there comes what 
may be called a “ corner” in flowers. But gerier- 
ally in the Crescent City out-door garden growths, 

Which at the North are hot-house exotics, are 
amazingly abundant and astonishingly cheap. 
Twenty-five cents will buy a. bouquet which 
would readily bring a-dollar or more in New 
York. And buyers will be as abundant as the 
flowers on All-saints Day. On the day foilow- 
ing, the cemeteries will be thronged from sunrise 
to sunset by citizens of all conditions and colors, 
supplemented by the many strangers now fast 
filling New Orleans for the winter, or drawn 
thither by the Exposition announced to open 
November 10, : 


THE DELAWARE AT TWILIGHT. 


Tne view of an evening scene on the Delaware 
River at Philadelphia, published im this issue, is 
strongly suggestive of a bit of our own East Riv- 
er in the vicinity of Fulton Ferry. The artist 
has caught the familiar twilight aspect of the 
busy stream. The light from the western sky, 
where the sun bas just sunk out of sight, is re- 
flected brightly on the smooth waters of the riv- 
er, and the long deep shadows of the shipping 
are boldly mirrored on the shtmmering surface. 
The careful treatment of the shore details of the 
picture leaves no doubt as to the artist’s point of 
view. It is a scene at tle foot of Market Street, 
Philadelphia, looking: north, and Philadelphians 
will recognize the outlines of the old Ridgeway 
House on the corner. The Delaware at this point 
is about the same width as the East River, and 
except that it is rarely so crowded with vessels 
as the latter stream, greatly resembles it, 


THE LEGEND OF THE LAKE 


Far, far away, neath the grassy slope 
Of a mountain over the sea, 

A fair blue lake lies ever at rest, 
And the sunbeams merrily 

Come down by day to shimmer and bathe 
In its ripples clear and bright, 

Where the wonderful stars are multiplied 
Through the peace of the summer’s night. 


Tis a strange, sad tale that the boatman tells, 
As he rests on his idle oars, 
A legend sweet of the lake so blue, 
To the stranger on its shores. 
It was many and many a year ago, 
In a summer-time bright and sweet, 
When a beautiful village nestled low 
At the stanch old mountain’s feet. 


But a fierce, wild spirit it was that ruled 
And dwelt on the mountain-side, 

And never a man had dared to probe 
The heart of its cavern wide. 

Alas, for the day when they angered him! 
Alas, for the people then! 

Full well they dreaded the wrath to come, 
Though they knew vot how or when. 


There dawned a beautiful summer morn, 
A golden Sabbath day, 

When quietly on to the little church 
The villagers took their way, 


While the bells in the spire softly rang 


Till their sweetness filled the air, 
And out through the lowly vestibule 
Came the pastor’s voice in prayer. 


Then suddenly fell from the meuntain-top 
A flood of waters as blue 
As the summer sky; and the sunlight shone 
._ On the waters, which grew and grew 
néver a trace of the village lay 
’Neath the fleecy clouds above, 
And ohly a fair still lake, at rest 
Where once were life and love. 


And, says the legend, whenever there’ dewns 
The sun of a Sabbath day, 

One hears the peal of the clunch bells soft, 
And the murmur of those who pray, 

In the village lying beneath the lake 
Of that mountain over the sea, 


Where the sunbeams bathe, and the stars at night 


Are lying so restfully. 
- Mary D. Barneg. 


custom suggested the now national Decapation 
Day. Our artist has given a vivid picture/of the 
scene in any one of the Crescent City cemeteries 
Ir is not given to every American railroad sta- on this festal day. Of the more than thirtg public 
cemeteries in New Orleans at least one-gixth are 
within the densely inhabited parts of thefrity, cov- 
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AN ANGLO-FRENCH ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE END OF ANOTHER IDYL. 


Ovr French neighbors are perfectly right. Only 
those in robust health should betake themselves 
to watering-places, and pious souls should never 
go on a pilgrimage. The gist of a health resort 
lies in a sound condition of body, as the gist of a 
shritie in the fact of being able to smile at the 
miracle. Thus it comes about that in nine céSes 
out of ten “drinking the waters” only means a 
pleasant. holiday in the country, whilst “ going on 
a pilgrimage” means nothing more nor less than 
a cheap tourist’s ticket to Mount St. Michel. Re- 
mote from the railway and offering no attractions 
in the shape of theatre, baccarat table, or con- 
cert-room, this Burgundian spa has only attained 
local celebrity, whilst its natural charms are such 
as to appeal to the few rather than the many. 
Hither in the long vacation came half a dozen 
families from the dusty capital in search of cool- 
ness and hay-scented air, a stray angler or two 
for the sake of the trout fishing, an avowed gas- 
tronomer in order to taste the trout when cooked, 
and perhaps, though rarely, a genuine invalid to 
undergo a course of hydropathic treatment. The 
proprietor was one of those fortunate persons 
possessed of what Mrs. Brindle would call a 
whimsey; he had purchased these beautiful ab- 
batial grounds and built brand-new premises on 
to the walls of the ancient abbey in the firm 
conviction that some day or other the little spa 
would make not only his name, but his fortune. 
Neither renown nor wealth had come yet, but 
after upward of forty years the hvdropathic es- 
tablishment existed, and its owner's faith remain- 
ed steadfast as ever. He should wake up one 
morning and find himself the creator of a second 
Vichy in Bourgogne! Meantime faith and rigid 
economy during eight months of the year, and a 
handful of clients from June to September, had 
sufficed to keep things going. Yet another class 
of visitors must be named. Adjoining the estab- 
lishment, which, indeed, consisted of the ancient 
monastic buildings, stands one of the most beau- 
tiful abbey churches of France; in such close 
juxtaposition are the two that at close of day 
a dreamer might fancy the olden time come back 
again, and the abbey flourishing as in the Middle 


* Ages. Many an archeologist, and not unfrequent- 


ly an artist, would come to study this exquisite 
fragment of Gothic architecture in its prime—for 
it can hardly be called more—time, decay, and res- 
toration having destroyed the rest. In the dusk 
of twilight, however, a delusion was possible. 
The grand silhouette of the ancient pile rose in- 
tact and majestic against the pale heavens; no 


, &hreds and patches of clumsy restorers then har- 


assed the eye as it lingered on the harmonious pic- 
ture. A fairer it were hard to find—solid gray ma- 
sonry subdued to tenderest tints, arch and flying- 
buttress and pinnacle taking a hue hardly deeper 
than the clear yet silvery sky; for one especial 
charm of this sweet place was the purity and 
transparence of the atmosphere. Twilight at cer- 
tain seasons of the year was often of indescribable 
loveliness. Every object would remain definite 
and luminous, though without the definiteness 
aud luminosity of day. The landscape seemed 
cut out of mother-of-pearl. So at least thought 
Millison Methold, when, next day after sunset, he 
visited the church and cloisters alone. Those first 
twenty-four hours had been spent for the most 
part in his own room, having only interchanged 
a word or two with Camma; so much of quiet 
was pronounced to be necessary. Now, however, 
that he felt quite well, he said he must run about 
as he pleased. 

Like Camma, he was comparatively untram- 
melled, and such surroundings filled him with 
new, strange pleasure and emotion. The peace, 
naturalness, and beauty of the abbey gardens, 
the delicate tracery of the Gothic cloisters, the 
sublime proportions and lights and shadows of the 
church—all these impressions opened his mind 
to yet deeper and deeper feelings still. He lin- 
gered before a side altar for a few minutes, 
breathed a vague, almost unconscious prayer, then, 
without waiting to see more, passed out into the 
ambulatory. No archeological or introspective 
fit was on the young man just then. He was not 
in the humor to examine the marvellously beau- 
tiful rood-loft art lovers made long journeys hith- 
er to see, still less did he feel inclined to look 
into his own mind and ask himself how it fared 
with those new convictions and recently acquired 
articles of faith in which a month or two back 
he thought he had found spiritual harborage. 

What he needed at this crisis of his life history 
was affection and sympathy—such guileless, deep- 
seated affection as Camma could give, such sub- 
tle, many-sided sympathy as he felt sure of ob- 
taining from her French friend. He revelled in 
the thought that for three weeks at least he 


-might give himself up to the satisfaction of being 


listened to, and of pouring out his heart to these 
two women as perhaps he had never yet done to 
any living soul. In the midst of these musings 
a slender, white-robed figure appeared at the oth- 
er end of the cloisters, and a clear, joyous voice 
called his name. 

“Dear Millison,” Camma said, hastening to- 
ward him. “ How delightful to have you here! 
And to be here too! Was there ever a sweeter 
place ?” 

Millison put his arm in hers, and the pair slow- 
ly paced up and down the silent cloisters, ready 
for closest confidence. Often and often had they 
thus confabulated in the old days when Millison 
had made youthful love, and Camma shy girlish 
protest, and now and then, in spite of their cling- 
ing affection and unbounded trust in each other, 
there was not a trace of sentimentality on her 

* Begun in Hagrze’s Wexxcy No. 1499. 
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part or his own. Artless that maidenly love as 
the wild flower she wore on her bosom, pure and 
free from passion that boyish adoration as the 
kiss he had given her in pinafore days. “Ah!” 
the young man said, fondly and reproachfully, 
“you are already in love with France! You 
will marry a Frenchman, as Ann predicts.” 

Camma blushed red as a rose. “Could any 
one help falling in love with France?” she said, 
gayly; “and if I ever do marry a Frenchman, it 
will be for a good reason, you may depend upon 
that. But let us talk of yourself. You are well 
again, you are happy ?” 

“Do I look ill or unhappy at this moment?” 
asked Millison, not without a touch of self-rebuke. 
“ Yet,” he added, introspectively, “‘ unhappiness 
in itself does so much harm to others, sometimes 
I think the only way to be really good is to be 
happy—just that and nothing more.” 

“You are thinking of poor Uncle Francis,” she 
said, softly. 

“Not only of my father,” he replied—“ of ev- 
ery one else who cares for me. What right, for 
instance, had I to treat you as I have done? 
You are a high-spirited girl. You valued my 
love, so called, for what it was worth. That does 
not alter my conduct in my own eyes now.” 

“Dear Millison,” the girl said, between laugh- 
ing and crying, “I honored you for giving me up 
—I did indeed. It seemed to me a noble thing to 
do, to sacrifice happiness for conscience’ sake. 
set about at once asking myself what I could do 
by way of imitation.” 

Millison smiled somewhat ironically. ‘“ Nay, 
for Heaven's sake, find a better model. Do not 
you go and make a nun of yourself because I 
resolve to enter the priesthood. But, Camma, I 
begin to ask myself now if I should ever have 
taken up a new religion and a new morality had 
my father understood me in the least and treated 
me differently. I can say this to you, and some 
day you can repeat it to him.” 

Camma listened with growing amazement. 
Where was the fiery enthusiasm, the exalted self- 
abnegation, the reckless trampling under foot of 
self and inclination of a few months ago? Then 
Millison had spoken as one who had indeed heard 
inner promptings to a loftier destiny, voices fa- 
tiloquent summoning to the last renunciation. 
Then she glowed, listening to him, feeling that 
here at least was one spirit emancipated from the 
world, one soul annealed whilst yet in its clayey 
envelope, one monitorial utterance more to re- 
mind the world of God and godlike things. And 
because he was giving her up for something she 
believed to be higher, worthier, more ideal than 
fireside affection and domestic life of the nobler 
kind, she had gloried in her very sorrow, had 
welcomed the pang of a parting that seemed 
final. She had, as she said to him, longed to 
emulate his single-minded ardor, his high ambi- 
tion to toil in the world yet not be of the world, 
enroll herself in the august brotherhood, sister- 
hood of the spiritual-minded and the angelic! 

That inspiriting ardor and communicable glow 
had vanished, and now he spoke coldly and calm- 
ly of himself and his aspirations, rather, indeed, 
as if they were mere habiliments to be donned 
and discarded at will than immortal longings and 
promptings that come and go unbidden, or men- 
tal habits artificially acquired and left off. The 
shock to Camma’s mind was great indeed, for as 
she listened it seemed to her that it was hardly 
worth while breaking his father’s heart and aliena- 
ting himself from his childhood’s friends for con- 
victiens go lukewarm as these. 

“T used the words ‘a new religion, a new mo- 
rality,’ just now,” he went on, “and the last may 
appear strange to you. But it is so indeed. 
Some day you will understand my words. The 
morality of a celibate priest can not be the mo- 
rality of a layman. This is only by the way. 
What I want you to understand is this. My fa- 
ther, Aubrey, and the others never understood 
me in the least. They all wanted to make a 
model curate of me. My conversion—perversion 
perhaps you may call it—was, oddly enough as 
it sounds, first of all a revolt against authori- 
ty.” 

All her sympathies were with him here. Was 
not her own conduct a revolt against author- 
ity also? Those who stood nearest to her, the 
Dean and other relatives, did they not want to 
force her inclinations, not only in the matter of 
marriage, but in the conduct of life generally ? 
But for the dread of such influence should she 
have dreamed of the sojourn in Alsace, the no- 
vitiate of a Protestant sisterhood? Her swry 
formed a counterpart to his. 

“IT want you to understand something else,” 
he said, with tenderness, yet not the tenderness 
of passion. “I am sure of this now, Camma 
dear: you and I have always been like brother 
and sister. We never loved each other as two 
people should who intend to marry.” 

Again he touched a sympathetic chord. How 
had it come about that in so short a space of 
time Millison was grown so wise? Not for 
worlds could she herself have shaped the thought 
into expression; but it was there. Dear as Mil- 
lison would ever be, she had begun to realize 
vaguely that her feeling for her old playmate ap- 
proached not love. She seemed growing over- 
wise too. 

“ We were never in love with each other,” the 
young man went on; “ otherwise two things must 
have happened: I could not have given you up; 
you would have tried to shake my purpose.” 

He stopped short, and looked at his sweet girl 
confidante inquisitorially, much as if he were 
qualified to give counsel by decades of added ex- 
perience. Then as naturally, as free from senti- 
ment, as when he used to pour some trouble into 
her ears in childish days, he added, half playful- 
ly, half in a tone of deepest meaning: “ Love is 
jealous, you know ; I could never have borne to 
see you admired by a Frenchman had I cared for 
you in another way. And”—he got out the last 
words with an effort—‘“ the prospect of becom- 


ing a priest would have seemed dreadful. I 
should have turned back.” 

Camma glanced at him with almost painful 
eagerness. What confidences was she to heark- 
en to next? But he lapsed into silence. It was 
evidently delightful to have her there ; above all, 
that she would be there on the morrow. For the 
present he could wait. 

Long, with arms enlaced, that youthful pair 
paced the dim cloisters, the graceful girl, the 
manly stripling, both drinking in a loveliness 
they would surely never forget. For as the rosy 
twilight faded, the mystery and shadowiness van- 
ished, an argent moon rose above the wooded 
hill-tops far away, the delicate tracery of arch 
and spire was pencilled in clear outlines against 
the bright heavens, and the marble floor of the 
cloisters was flooded with silvery light. In this 
swift and beautiful transition from dreamy vague- 
ness and indefiniteness to brilliant light and deep 
shadows, from slapeless though lovely things to 
a world of metallic lustre and solidity, might be 
found an analogy to human life in its opening 
stage. Thus endeavor becomes deed, romance is 
changed into passion, and the poetic sorrows of 
youth become merged in the stern conflicts of 
maturity. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
LIFE IDYLLIC. 


Wuaes Camma Joye startled the faithful Brindle 
by the declaration that she intended to marry a 
Frenchman, she did not add particulars as to any 
especial Frenchman she intended to marry. The 
rest was left to Ann’s imagination. Truth to 
tell, since the walk in the vineyards Camma and 
her new friend Eugéne had hardly interchanged 
aword. With the capriciousness of half-declared 
lovers they seemed of set purpose to hold aloof 
from each other. Yet it was easy to see, above 
all for Camma to see, that the gallant soldier 
only awaited a sign from her to speak out, whilst 
in her own warm, impulsive heart had sprung up 
an intense desire to make him happy. That is 
how she put the matter to herself. She wanted 
to enable him to carry out his dearest wishes, 
above all, to rescue him froin further love-mak- 
ings to unsympathetic heiresses. 

So a little plot had gradually developed itself 
in her mind, which was nothing more nor less 
than to marry Eugéne. If she could do nothing 
better with her life, she could at least make one 
generous, honest, affectionate nature happy. Her 
schemes for the present remained discreetly lock- 
ed within her own bosom. Ann Brindle was 
bidden to secrecy as to those indefinite confidences 
of a few days before, whilst whenever Jeannie 
talked confidentially af her brother she observed 
maidenly silence. To the unsuspecting Millison 
she had merely said, soon after his arrival at La 
Fleurie—such was the enchantingly poetic name 
of their woodland retreat: “ Millison dear”’—it 
seemed so easy to treat Millison exactly as a bro- 
ther after that confabulation in the cloisters— 
“ Millison dear, there is one thing I want to men- 
tion to you. Let all these dear people love us for 
ourselves. Don’t lead any one tosuppose I have 
more money than most clergymen’s daughters.” 

Millison laughed ironically. “Had ever any 
clergyman’s daughter a hundred pounds to call her 
own? I never heard of one. But I forgot that 
you came into some money quite lately through 
some non-clerical godparents of yours. How 
much did the dear creatures leave you ?” 

“ We will talk about it some other time,” Cam- 
ma said, blushing to her ears. 

Again Millison laughed, a laugh oddly sarcas- 
tic, even cynical, in one so young. “I wish we 
had talked about it before. It might have made 
all the difference in the world to me. I should 
like to have had the spending of your money. 
Well, a Frenchman won’t spend it for you; that 
is one comfort ; but he may make you mercenary, 
which would be as bad.” 

“ Millison,” she said, quite seriously, “I put 
much more faith in your opinion than in Aubrey’s ; 
I feel someliow that whatever strange things you 
do, you know better than he does what really goes 
on in the human heart. Now tell me. In spite 
of your jesting manner, you like, you trust French 
people, do you not ?” 

“ Like them ?” Millison cried—he was ever fond 
of speaking in riddles. “I like them too well, 
Camma. That is the beginning and the end of 
the matter.” 

“ Liking—is that trust?” asked Camma, al- 
ways feeling that she got more meaning out of 
Millison’s utterances than at first seemed ap- 

nt. 

“ Well, it is when you speak of human beings 
with souls, I suppose. We don’t like liars, hypo- 
crites, and murderers, do we? They may like 
each other; that is not our affair.” 

“ How is it, I often wonder,” Camma asked, 
after a pause, “that although you are about my 
own age, you seem to know so much more of the 
world, so much more of good and evil, than I do?” 

Millison’s pale face flushed, and his answer did 
not come all at once. “ We will talk about that 
another time,” he said, repeating her own words. 

And now began that rememberable idyllic life 
at La Fleurie. Millison’s recovered health, Cam- 
ma’s happy projects, the airy humor of their com- 
panions—for let us not call French geniality by 
anything so oppressive as high spirite—the beau- 
ty of the place, made up an experience to be re- 
membered indeed, and a fitting pastoral before 
the serious business of life should be begun. For- 
tunately for the quartette, they had the place al- 
most entirely to themselves. The grandmother 
delayed her coming, several detachments of guests 
had just gone, others who were due did not ap- 
pear, 80 that, as the enchanted days glided by, 
these privileged souls seemed to be living in a 
little canton of their own. 

Ann Brindle could listen unmolested to the 
hens cackling all day long, Anatole could enjoy 
the sound of bells and summonses he had not to 
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answer, whilst for the others remained the more 
romantic musie of beck and cascade, and the 
ever-varying scenery of Alp and woodland. 

How happy they were !—good heavens! how 
happy they were! Betimes all were up and stirring 
and however strong may be the popular prejudice 
to the contrary, the early morning hours in a per- 
fect place is the auspicious moment of all others 
for making love. 

Virginally fresh as the dewy earth, then throbs 
even the much-tried heart; the matins and lauds 
of the birds attune to the artless utterances of 
dawning passion ; the fragrance wafted from way- 
side rose and joyously trodden thyme incites to 
pure yet mystic thoughts. 

It was a perfectly lazy time, and intended to 
be so. The utmost attempt in the way of se- 
rious occupation was a romance of the great 
Sand’s or an idyl of Lamartine’s, which Jeannie 
would read aloud for the benefit of the rest. 
French women—Heaven bless them for it !—have 
not that irritating habit of a pretense at unflag- 
ging diligence with needle or knitting-pin. They 
are not more ashamed than their companions of 
the other sex to sit abroad, or, for the matter of 
that, at home, anoccupied—one of the results, 
as we take it, of the great Revolution. Instead 
of spoiling the beauty of hedge-rows and flowery 
banks with a display of crewel-work and other 
sham feminine industries, Jeannie and Camma 
kept their hands free and their baskets empty 
for the Alpine flowers of these Burgundian high- 
lands. Jeannie, too, an accomplished housewife, 
was ever on the lookout for contributions to the 
breakfast table. The party would come home 
laden with cresses from the brook, wood straw- 
berries, the luscious fruit of the service-tree, and 
many a& sweet agaric none knew better how to 
prepare than herself. 

These were morning rambles, but in the after- 
noon they would go farther afield, sometimes call- 
ing into requisition a rustic donkey chaise. This 
just enabled them to reach the border of their 
little Burgundian Switzerland, and from the sum- 
mit of some rocky height survey the plain they 
had lately traversed, the towers and spires of the 
distant city, the dreamy outline of its golden hills, 
and, on days of rare transparence, the silvery 
crest of Mont Blanc itself. More delicious, how- 
ever, to all four were the seclusion and pastoral- 
ness nearer home, the cascade making voeal ferny 
glen, the spring gurgling as it issued from mossy 
cleft, the cool green meadow path by meandering 
stream, the little isolated pine woods perched high 
above the warm sun-lit valley. 

Enchanting as it is, however, to discover a sweet 
place for one’s self, the discovery of a character 
that interests us deeply is still more so. These 
four, Camma and Eugéne, Jeannie and Millison, 
were pioneers here as much as in the matter of 
water-falls, dells, and mountain paths. Not a 
day, not an hour, but they were revealing them- 
selves to each other under some new and delight- 
ful aspect. If now and then any vague con- 
sciousness of possible disturbance ruffled this 
quiet idyllic life, it was charmed away. 

“My English friend,” said Jeannie to Millison 
at the end of a week, “I may now open my heart 
te you,mayI not? Whatever I say, you will not 
at least avcuse me of want of interest in Camma?” 

Millison’s handsome face crimsoned as he made 
frank, unhesitating reply. Affectionate as was 
Jeannie’s manner, perhaps even a little senti- 
mental, or at least demonstrative, he was too shy 
to imitate it. He could not begin his own speech 
with the same charming preamble. He must be 
brusque, boyish, outspoken, as if he were speak- 
ing to Camma herself. 

“T know well enough what you would wish to 
say to me about Camma,” he said. “ You would 
like her to marry your brother.” 

Jeannie glanced at him with a look of sweet, 
sisterly insinuation, and for a moment a small, 
delicately gloved hand rested on the young man’s 
arm. 

“You understand me ?” she went on, still study- 
ing his face. “Of course I know that Camma 
has long been only a sister to you, and that her 
marriage could make no difference to your future 
life. But I fancy I have discovered something 
for myself also, something that emboldens me to 
speak out.” 

Millison again anticipated her.. “We have 
found out the same thing for ourselves,” he re- 
plied, with a nervous little laugh. It seemed so 
difficult to talk of these things to Jeannie. “ Cam- 
ma and I were very fond of each other, like bro- 
ther and sister, in fact, that is all.” 

“Then,” Jeannie said, eagerly, “it could not 
distress you—you would not think ill of Camma 
— if she decided to marry our Eugéne ?” 

An odd expression passed over Millison’s coun- 
tenance. There were moments when the young 
man seemed to be stung, scourged by some 6e- 
cret, never-to-be-divulged thought. “ Camma 
might think ill of me, perhaps—if she considered 
it worth her while. I could never think ill of 
her. I am half French myself. I like French 
people. I would much rather she married Cap- 
tain Eugéne than any of the men who want her 
at home.” 

Jeannie seemed to ponder. “She is much ad- 
mired, much sought after, by your sex in Eng- 
land ?” she asked. ae 

“For a very good reason, too,” Millison rejoin- 
ed, again giving evidence of discrimination and 
knowledge of human nature rare in one 80 young. 
“‘Camma never looks at the glass as soon as ever 
aman enters the room. She no more troubles 
her head about men than if the species had died 
out during the carboniferous period. That is the 
kind of girl a man wants to marry.” 

“ And she is beautiful,” Jeannie said. 

“She is as pretty as most,” was the blunt re 
joinder. 

“ And sweet,” said the French woman. 

“Yes, Camma is kind to everybody and every 
thing,” was the reply. 

“ Clever too,” added Jeannie. 
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‘She has her wits about her, certainly,” again 
Millison made answer, in the most matter-of-fact 
manner. 

Once more Jeannie seemed to ponder. It was 
evident she wanted to say something more ; that 
something seemed hard to put into words. At 
last, with an irresistible look of confidingness and 
appeal, she asked, “We are such good friends 
now, you and I, we may surely speak out on 
any subject without fear of misunderstanding 
each other. Dear friend, there is yet one ques- 
tion more to consider. A French officer dare not 
marrv—our laws do not permit it—unless the wife 
brings him a modest portion. I can not speak 
to Camma on these points, but you will set my 
mind at rest. Richly as she is dowered by na- 
ture, fortune has not been niggardly? She has 
at least something to call her own ?” 

Millison looked into Jeannie’s sweet grave face 
with a smile she did not in the least understand. 
But his brief reply re-assured her as to her ques- 
tion. “ Yes,” he said, “I am quite sure of one 
thing: Camma has as much money as the French 
law exacts of an officer’s wife, namely, a thou- 
sand pounds. I know all about it, for a French 
woman once told me at a table d’héte.” 

Jeannie looked greatly relieved. Then she 
sighed. “ Dear Eugéne! I always wanted him 
to make a rich marriage. But how much better 
to wed according to your English fashion—for 


love!” 
(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


GEORGE BRINTON McCLELLAN, 


Tue death of General Grorcre B. McCiELian, 
which occurred at Orange Mountain on the morn- 
ing of October 29, freshly brings to mind the con- 
trolling influence of the civil war in determining 
the verdict of success or failure for the careers 
of all who played a prominent part in it. A can- 
didate for President against ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
in 1864, the constructor of the Stevens Battery 
and of the Poughkeepsie Railroad Bridge, the 
Chief Engineer of the Dock Department in New 
York city, and in 1877 the Governor of New Jer- 
sey, yet he is now thought of by his countrymen 
as McCuieiian the soldier, and as such will go 
into history. 

In this career as a soldier promises exception- 
ally brilliant were marred by the play of adverse 
circumstance and infelicities of method and tem- 
perament. Born December 3, 1826, at Philadel- 
phia, the son of a distinguished physician, he 
graduated at West Point in 1846, second in a 
class of fifty-nine. The Mexican war offered act- 
ive service at once, and brevets for gallantry at 
Contreras, Churubusco, and Chapultepec attested 
his soldierly conduct. Routine service as a Lieu- 
tenant of Engineers was followed by his promo- 
tion to be Captain of Cavalry in 1855, and being 
sent to observe the war in the Crimea, he made 
a report that gained him distinction. Resigning 
in 1857, he became successively Chief Engineer 
and Vice-President of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, and President of the St. Louis and Cincin- 
nati. Exactly one month after the fall of Sum- 
ter he was a Major-General in the regular army, 
three weeks earlier Major-General of Ohio Volun- 
teers. Then in the first campaign of the war he 
achieved, as the vote of thanks of Congress 
phrased it, a “series of brilliant and decisive 
victories on the battle-fields of western Virginia.” 
The disaster at Bull Run called him to Washing- 
ton, where he organized the Army of the Poto- 
mac, and on November 1, 1861, before complet- 
ing his thirty-fifth year, he was General-in-chief 
of the Armies of the United States. 

Fortune and desert had thus far been his con- 
stant aids. Had he remained General-in-chief 
only in the way that Hatixck afterward was, it 
might have been better for his fame and the 
Union arms. His remarkable skill as an organ- 
izer would still have had full scope, and no less 
his facility for looking at campaigns broadly, and 
selecting the best lines of operations, his agree- 
able manners, his faithful support of subordinate 
officers, and his uniform thoughtfulness for the 
troops. But as a successful fighting general he 
was expected to conduct in person the Richmond 
campaign, and desired to do so. Then his lim- 
itations were disclosed. Both in his Peninsula 
und Maryland campaigns he displayed much ad- 
dress in manoeuvre, fought hard, careful, and oft- 
en successful battles where he was forced to fight, 
and always inflicted severe loss on his adversaries. 
But he also manifested extraordinary reluctance 
to begin operations until the last man and last 
gun were ready, and a force so overwhelming 
secured that he could checkmate his adversary 
in a predicted number of moves. That disposi- 
tion first unsettled and at last destroyed the con- 
fidence of the government in him. 

It can hardly now be questioned that McC.Et- 
LAN delayed too long to attack at Manassas, where 
JOHNSTON at one time had only 50,000 men against 
McC 150,000. Yetthe subsequent concep 
tion of transferring the great army to the Peninsula 
was as bold as its execution was masterly. Then, 
however, occurred the long delay before York- 
town. Without reverting to the vexed question 
of the grave interference in his plans by the re- 
tention near Washington of McDowerLu’s corps, 
which had been promised him, we must admit the 
injudicious delays after the battle of Fair Oaks. 
Nevertheless, when Lex assumed the offensive, 
und McCixi.an, after the resulting Seven Days’ 
battles, had changed his base to the James, the 
safety of Richmond was compromised more than 
ever before, and the Confederates had suffered 
most in the fighting. By that time, however, the 
reserve of confidence in McCLELLan at Washing- 
ton had been too heavily drawn upon. 

_ The resort to McCie.ian for repelling Lex’s 
invasion of Maryland, after Porr’s failure, showed 
the real reliance of the government on him in 
stress, and the retreat of a after the battles of 
South Mountain and Antietam, proved the wisdom 
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of that reliance; but the old dread of dilatori- 
ness, coupled with a feeling that MoCie.ian 
aspired to control the political as well as the mil- 
itary outcome of the war—a feeling justified by 
an extraordinary letter of his to the President— 
proved fatal to him ; and on his failure to prompt- 
ly follow up the success gained at Antietam he 
was relieved from command, just as he was about 
to undertake new operations. 

The mingling of great services with great short- 
comings in this career is obvious now, but events 
for a long time obscured the question of respon- 
sibility. It is now plain that General McCuet- 
Lan’s lack of the highest success was due prima- 
rily to his undue propensity for guarding against 
all possible risks of failure before voluntarily un- 
dertaking any aggressive action. This led to an 
unreasonable demand for overwhelming resources 
before being willing to enter even upon the first 
stages of a campaign, and a corresponding delay 
to act promptly after victory. A most untrust- 
worthy system of scouting and spies aggravated 
his natural tendency to overestimate the enemy’s 
force. He had some cause to complain of the 
government’s lack of good faith, but on his part 
petulantly threw upon it the blame of disasters, 
and worried it by predictions of failure unless his 
extreme demands should be met. The very com- 
prehensiveness of his mind led him to combine 
the political with the military problem before 
him, and unwise friends encouraged this tend- 
ency by pointing out the Presidency as the glit- 
tering reward of overthrowing the rebellion in 
the field. But no praise can be too great for his 
splendid services in organizing the Army of the 
Potomac and placing it in the field, and the mem- 
ory of the enthusiasm and devotion with which 
he inspired his troops comes up anew amid the 
universal tribute evoked by his death to the pu- 
rity of his character as a Christian gentleman. 


NATURAL GAS AT PITTSBURGH. 


In the story of the discovery and utilization of 
natural gas at Pittsburgh no element of an Ara- 
bian Night romance, except untruthfulness, is 
lacking. Here are facts that put to shame the 
Arabic fancy. It has given daylight to a city 
that had not for years seen the sky. It has giv- 
en cleanliness to streets and houses that had al- 
ways worn coats of coal-dust as their best attire. 
The worker in iron is as cleanly as the worker in 
silver. The coal-dealer is no longer a necessary 
evil. The grate is obsolescent, and coal dust a 
forgotten annoyance. Cheap, odorless, and smuke- 
less open fires have eliminated furnaces and 
stoves, coal-scuttles and ash-barrels, from human 
troubles, and brighter colors have taken the place 
of the sombre shades of houses and of clothing. 
The beautiful scenery about the city has been re- 
stored to view, and Pittsburgh has more than its 
share of light and of relief from dust. If it have 
not henceforth corresponding cleanliness and 
sweetness, nature surely can not be blamed. Any 
one who was familiar with the appearance of the 
smoke-covered city a few years ago would not 
know where he was if he were put down there 
now on a clear day. Not only is the atmosphere 
clear, but a peculiar blueness is caused by the 
flames, which burn in daytime as well as at night. 
A sight that can be seen inno other city in the 
world is what a stranger might mistake for flag- 
poles, from the tops of which these blue sheets 
of flame float, which at night give the city an ap- 

arance at a distance of a city on fire, except 
that they produce no smoke. 

The re-introduction of daylight, the reclaiming 
of scenery, and a revolution in household econo- 
my are but the lighter phases of the great change 
that has been wrought at Pittsburgh by natural 

Not less than half a million dollars are 
saved annually in the cost of fuel, besides a cor- 
responding saving in the cost of light. Manufac- 
turing has entered a new era of prosperity. Many 
enterprises that were suffering from depression 
are now running with profit, many that were sus- 
pended have been resumed, and many new enter- 
prises have been undertaken. The gas has now al- 
most entirely superseded coal as fuel in the man- 
ufacturing establishments. One natural-gas com- 
pany alone supplies nine hundred residences, six- 
ty-six glass factories, thirty-four rolling-mills, and 
fifty other manufactories. There is a saving in 
labor as well as in fuel. Boilers that required as 
many as a hundred firemen and coal-heavers now 
need the services of only one man. The very 
architecture of boiler-houses and of mills has 
suffered changes that 
give greater conven- 
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the history of the mining towns in the West and 
the oil fields in Pennsylvania, for disputes about 
the ownership of gas wells have caused rivts and 
bloodshed.. The other important reservoir of 
natural gas is the valley in which the town of 
Tarentum is situated, twenty miles from Pitts- 
burgh. It has not only been densely settled, but 
has become a t manufacturing centre. It 
is in this valley that the grandest spectacle is 
presented at night. 
The miles of smoke- 
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factor and hold him in a firm embrace. There is 


nothing extraordinarily new in all this, but there 
is something further. Nearly always safes that 
are likely to be visited by burglars are in build- 
ings unoccupied during the night, and it is only 
the next morning that the captured robber is 
carefully released fromthe trap to be duly im- 
prisoned. This is, of course, time lost, which tle 
religious inventor desires to utilize. “He has there- 


less flames present an 
appearance more like 
a fairy-land than like 
a manufacturing set- 
tlement. 

Within the city of 
Pittsburgh a well was 
bored last year that 
gave a great flow of 
gas. It was thought 
that a reservoir ex- 
tended beneath the 
whole residence por- 
tion of the city, and 
much money was 
spent in boring wells. 
But the supply was 
soon so nearly ex- 


hausted that little 
now comes from this 


Mr. Blossom was always looked One day some heedless goats ran him down, 


source,and the hopes Upon by his neighbors as a model and disclosed in the basket a pail containing a 
ofits discoverers have man, and could be seen several brown liquid smelling strongly of hops and 
, times daily going to market with malt. Mr. B. said some malicious person must 


not been realized. his basket, but— 

The quick exhaustion 

of this supply has 

caused much anxious 

speculation about the possible exhaustion of the 
other gas fields; but the opinion of experts is 
that the reservoirs at Murraysville and at Taren- 
tum are practically inexhaustible. There are gas 
wells in the oil regions that have been flowing 
for twenty-five years with as strong a volume as 
when first opened. In Butler County there is 
one well that for a dozen years has sent up to waste 
an amount of fuel equal to 1200 tons of coal a 
day. 

It has been proposed to lay pipes to conduct 
natural gas to Philadelphia and New York. 
Whether such a scheme be impracticable, or be 
another of those revolutionary projects which 
have seemed impossible until they were accom- 
plished, remains to be seen. If the gas be used 
only in and about Pittsburgh, it will still be rank- 
ed among the most wonderful and important dis- 
coveries of the century. It is annually adding 
millions of dollars to the manufacturing wealth 
of Pennsylvania, and it has caused important im- 
provements to be made in the manufacture of 
several articles. The glass-makers, for instance, 
no longer suffer the damage to their finer work 
that, in spite of the utmost precautions, was done 
by coal dust. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Report tells of an American lady of great 
wealth who recently gave in London what the 
notes of invitation called a rose dinner. The 
table, it is said, “was laid two feet deep- with 
roses, spaces being reserved for the plates.” One 
has to stop and think to get an idea of the as- 


‘tonishing discomfort which must attend the eat- 


ing of a dinner like this. It would be seeking 
food where truth is said to lie—at the bottom of 
awell. The guests must have used little buckets 
to draw their soup up with, knives made on the 
principle of a chisel, and forks elongated beyond 
anything that has been ‘known in forks before. 
The whole business of eating must have been at- 
tended with the eager and yet suppressed emo- 
tions of hope, doubt, triumph, and despair which 
are so noticeable and interesting in a person en- 
gaged with a grab-bag ata fair. If spaces were 
reserved for “ individual’ salt-cellars— But prob- 
ably they were not. An individual salt-cellar set 
at the bottom of a shaft sunk through two feet 
of roses would be odd, but it would imply a some- 
what tiresome attention to detail, and very likely 
would be overlooked. 


“Tt is well known,” says a French paper, ac- 
cording to a translation found in The Builder and 
Wood-worker, “that the Americans are a very 
practical people even in their religion. One of 
them has just invented a burglar-proof safe which, 
when tampered with, suddenly extends a powerful 
pair of tongs or grippers, which seize the male- 


have placed it there without his knowledze. 
He is no longer seen going to the market—at 
least, not down our street. 


fore had prepared by an eloquent preachet a very 
long and remarkably forcible sermon, in which the 
rights of property, the disgrace of stealing, and 
the dangers attending on it both in this world 
and the next are set forth in the most teuching 
language. This sermon, stored in a phonograph, 
is set off at the same moment that the pincers 
operate, and the homily is rolled out in the ears 
of the ‘ patient.’ The monotonous nasal tone pe- 
culiar to the phonograph renders the illusion per- 
fect; the unfortunate robber believes he hears 
the voice of the preacher himself, and in the 
morning when the police arrive they find him 
thoroughly subdued and repentant.” ~~ 


To “burn like paper” is one of the most fa- 
wiliar and universal of similes, but tliere has 
just been built in Breslau, Germany, a very suc- 
cessful and quite fire-proof paper chimmey fifty 
feet in height. Nobody, however, is astonished 
nowadays at any use that is made of paper. 
Chimneys, car wheels, and boats are already fash- 
ioned of it, and there is no reason to suppose 
that it would not do for policemen’s clubs and 
cannon. 


The St. James’s Gazette says ‘hat tennis elbow - 


is a common complaint, like seribbler’s palsy. 
Skilled sufferers say that it lasts a year or two. 
It is an exaggerated lame elbow from tennis 
playing. 


A gentleman travelling in a railroad car be- 
tween Rochester and Syracuse saw a middle-aged 
man carrying a small flower-pot which contained 
a very singular plant. The gentleman had never 
seen anything like it before, and entered into 
conversation with the middle-aged man, who said 
that he had passed many years in the employ of 
the Hudson Bay Company, and that the plant 
was an apparently spontaneous growth from cos- 
mic dust. He had gathered the cosmic dust on 
the snow and ice in British America, storing it 
carefully in a bottle as he came across it. At 
the end of several years he had gathered the 
small quantity which the pot contained. He 
planted a pea in the celestial modld, and left it in 
England for a year, locked up in a strong box. 
At the end of the vear he found, sprung from 
the star dust, the plant which attracted the at- 
tention of the gentleman. Stirring up the dust 
with his finger, he further found the pea he had 
planted, dry and unsprouted. The plant had 
sprung from some other seed, and the middle- 
aged man believed that it was a seed fallen, as 
the dust had fallen, from the celestial spaces. 
The plant had been growing for ten years. The 
middle-aged man was on his way. to Englarid, 
and his name, the gentleman says in a letter to 
the Commercial Advertiser, was Tarleton or Carle- 
ton. 


ience and make neat- 
ness possible, and the 
danger of fire has been 
very greatly lessened. 
The greatest supply 
of natural gas is at Mur- 
raysville,a village about 
twenty miles from Pitts- 
burgh. Borers for oil 
struck gas there nine 
years ago, but it shot up 
in the air and went to 
waste for three years. 
Then pipes were laid to 
convey it to Pittsburgh, 
and the utilization of 
the discovery was be- 
gun. The sleepy vil- 
lage has now become a 
rich community by the 
adle of its costless but 
valuable product. Land 
that was almost value- 
less now sells for fabu- 
lous prices when gas 


wells are bored into it. 
The history of this vil- 
lage has an episode that 


entitles it to a place in smoke thim filthy 


A SERIOUS OBJECTION. 
** Well, Mra. pn I'll tell yez why I disloike the Chinese. They’re a dirty lot, ma’am, an’ they live like haythens, an’ they 
pes. 
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OUTLET OF A NATURAL GAS WELL, NEAR PITTSBURGH.—Drawn By W. P. Syvven—{Sze Pace 731.) 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR ALCOHOLISM. 


Da. J. & Hviismax, Philadelphia, Pa., says: ‘‘ It is of 
service in the troubles arieing from 
and gives satisfaction in my practice.”’"—{ Adv.) 


PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 


‘ May be entirely prevented by the use of Burnert's 


Coooaurn. The su ty of Burwert’s Fravonine 


DRUNKENNESS CAN BE CURED! 


©. B. Gatrrrras & Co., P. O. 
Box 2710, New York City.—({Adv.) 


Ir your complaint is want of te, try half a wine- 
giase of Ancoetura Brrrers half an hour before din- 
ner. Beware of counterfeits. 
rixt for the genuine article, man tured by Dr. J. 

& Suns.—[( Adv.) 


For weak In spitting of blood, shortness of 
breath, consumption, pnight-eweats, and all lingering 
coughs, Dr. Pierce’s *‘Golden Medical Discovery ™ is a 
sovereign remedy. Superior to cod-liveroilL By drug- 
Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Sooruine should always be 
need for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[{ Adv.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


Cocos, 


re Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
. Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass 


BEST 


boon ever bestowed upon man is perfect 
health, and the true way to insure health 
is to purify your blood with Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Mrs. Eliza A. Clough, 34 Arling- 
ton st., Lowell, Mass., writes: *‘ Every 
winter and spring my family, including 
myself, use several bottles of Ayer’s Sar- 
raparilla. Experience has convinced ine 
that, as a powerful 


purifier, ft is very much superior to any 
other preparation of Sarsaparilla. All 
persons of scrofulous or consumptive ten- 
dencies, and especially delicate children, 
are sure to be greatly benefited by its 
use.” J. W. Starr, Laconia, Iowa, writes: 
“For years I was troubled with Scrofu- 
complaints. I tried severa] different 
preparations, which did me little, if any, 
good. Two bottles of Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla effected a complete cure. It is my 
opinion thet this medicine is the best 


Purifier 


of the day.” C. E. Upton, Nashua, 
writes: “For a number of years I 
was troubled with a humor in my eyes, 
and unable to obtain relicf until I com- 
menced using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I have 
taken several botties, am greatly bene- 
fited, and believe it to be the best of blood 
purifiers.” R. Harris, Creel City, Ramsey 
Co., Dakota, writes: “‘I have been an 
intense sufferer, with Dyspepsia, for the 
past three years. Six months ago I began 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


It. has effected an entire cure, and I am 
now as well as ever.” 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; Six bottles, $5. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U.S. A. 


‘swiss MILK FOOD 
swiss 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILE CO. 
P. O. Box 3773, New-York. 
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SAUCE 


(THE WORCESTERSHIRE) 
of a LETTER from soviet 
a MEDICAL GEN- GRAVIES, 
HOT & COLD 
MEATS, 


hly esteemed in ME 
India, and is in my GA 
opinion, the most & WELSH- 
palatable, as well j 


as the most whole- 


is RAREBITS, 
made.” 


Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 


JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N. Y., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


— 


| PYRAMID NIGHT LAMPS asc 
| PYRAMID NURSERY LAMPS 


S.CLARKE. patentee. LON ENG 
| EXCHANCE ALLEY NEWARK NEW JERSEY 


SOLD RETAIL AT ALL DRUG STORES. 


ALBURNINE, 


The wonderful preparation, which will give hair of 
any color the so much admired rich golden auburn 
tint, without injury to the hair. $2.50 per bottle. 


THE COMPLEXION MASK. 
By the Parfumerie Monte Christo, of 
world-wide reputation, cures al) blem- 
ishea, effaces unsightly wrinkles, and 
gives the face a fresh and youthful ap- 
ice. Endo and recommend 

the most eminent physicians. Price 

00, complete. Money refunded if it 
fails to do the same. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th 
Street, near Macy’s, only depot, New York. 


HUMORS, 
Skin Blemishes 


_-are-cured-by- 
ticura 


R CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of In- 

fantile and Birth Humors, for allaying Itch- 
ing, Burning, and Inflammation, for curing the first 
toms of Eczema, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scald 
I , Scrofula, and other inherited skin and blood 
discases. 

Cutrovra, the great Skin Cure, and Coriovra Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, aud Curioura 
Rrso.vent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are 
infallible. 

Cutiovra Rewrvies are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Parifiers and Skin Beaotifiers 
free from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Currovra, Sic, ; Soar, 25c. ; 
Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrexr Deve anv 
Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 


&?~ Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
Baox-Aonur, Uterine Pains, Sorenes« 


and 
Weakness 5 ily cured by Curtovuna Anrti- 
Be. 


Piaster. 


Our Little Ones and The Nursery. 


Every little boy and 
girl should be a sub- 
scriber to the most ar- 
tistic juvenile m - 
zine nm the world. 
Every article and illus- 
tration original. Sam- 
ple cepy free to an 
nddress. Most libera 
terms to Canvassers 
and Clubs. For sale by 
all Newsdealers. 


Single Copies, 15 cts, 


One Year, $1.50. 
Russe'l Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Poston, Mass. 


FSTERBROOK'S ENG. 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 186, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBGROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: Camden, N, J. 26 John St., New York. 


AS! 


Its People, Crops, Weather, Lands, Schools, Legis- 
lature, ilroads, Markets, its Politica, its develo 
ments, the Trial of Prohibition, and ite future, will 
be found in the Weekly Capital and Farmers? 
Journal, an 8-page, 56-column paper, one year for 
$1.00. J.K.HU DSON, Topeka, Kan. 


We will send a watch or a chain 
BY BAIL OR c.Q. 


eg STANDARD WATCH CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CENTS! CANVASSERS, ETC. 
Our inducements to Agents 
to take orders for Copying 


and Enlarging Photos are unequalied. Send tor 
catalogue and Bee. I, Bennett & Co.; Auburn, N.Y. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


BEGINNING A NEW VOLUME. 


THE CENTURY 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


THE CENTURY begins its sixteenth year with a 
monthly circulation of considerably over 200,000. 
The great gain has been due to the success of 
the War Papers, and to the fact that the general 
features of the magazine have been unusually 
strong during the past year. In 1886 the War 
Papers, by prominent generals on both sides, 
will be continued, and there will be 


SERIAL STORIES by W. D. Howells, Mary Hal- 
lock Foote, and George W. Cable. 

The November number, now ready, contains : 
‘‘ CHATTANOOGA,” by GEN. GRANT, 
The third paper of Gen. Grant’s personal me- 
moirs of the war, describing, with great interest, 
the famous battle of Chattanooga. With it ap- 
pears a full-page picture of Gen. Grant, from a 
photograph taken at Mt. McGregor, and the re- 
production of his letters to Dr. Douglas. 

THREE SHORT STORIES, 

‘* The Story of Seven Devils,” by Frank R. Stock- 
ton, ‘‘A Cloud on the Mountain,” by Mary 
Hallock Foote, ‘‘The Mystery of Wil- 
helm Rutter,” by Helen Jackson (H H.). 
TWO IMPORTANT ESSAYS, 
“Danger Ahead,” a remarkably able and sugges- 
tive paper on socialism and the labor problem, 
YY Lyman Abbott; and an article on “The 

nited Churches of the United States,”—the 
latter to be followed by papers on church unity 
by representatives of various denominations. 
THREE ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES, 
‘* A Photographer’s Visit to Petra,” with 18 pict- 
ures; ‘‘ Living English Sculptorr,” by Ed- 
mund Gosse, 8 pictures; 


“JOHN BODEWIN’S TESTIMONY,” 
By MARY HALLOCK FOOTE. 

The first chapters of a new serial story of mining 
life, by the author of ** The Led-Horse Claim.” 

Also a short paper on “‘ Chautauqua,” by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. In the departments,—an 
editorial on “ The Outlook for Civil-Service Re- 
form,’’ and open letters on various timely sub- 
jects. “ Bric-a-brac” contains humorous poems, 
and a cartoon by E. W. Kemble. 


A Special Offer to New Readers. 
To enable new readers of THE CENTURY to 
secure the first papers in the War Series (with 
articles by Generals Grant, Beauregard, McClel- 
lan, Longstreet, Admiral Porter, and others), we 
make the following offers : 
$6.00 Will Pay For THe Century for a year 
to come (beginning with Nov., 1885) and 12 back 
numbers,from Nov., 1884,to Oct., 1885, inclusive. 
$7.50 Will Pay For THe Century for a year, 
from Nov., 1885, and the 12 back numbers of 
the past year, bound in two handsome volumes. 
All dealers sell magazines and take subscrip- 
tions at regular prices and fill special offers. 35 
cents a number. $4.00 per year. 
THE CENTURY Co., New York. 


Book News for November is 
ready. Portrait of Emerson. 

Full of exactly what book- 
buyers want to know—clues to 
the books of the previous month, 
and Wanamaker’s prices for 
them. Send three cents for a 
sample copy. (J. W., Philadel- 


phia.) 
Wanamaker sold in one day 


last December $10,000 worth of 
books. No American book- 
seller ever did the like before; 
probably no bookseller. 


INCIDENTS AND ANECDOTES OF THE CIVIL 
WAR. By Admiral Davin D. Porter. One vol- 
ume, 8vo, cloth. Price $2.00. 

Admiral Porter's anecdotical reminiscences of the 
wur are written in an animated style. They relate to 
Events at Pensacola, the Attack on New Orlea 
Ericsson and the Monitor, Ascending the Mississippi, 
the Si of Vicksburg, General Grant at Vicksburg 
Admiral Fa t, the Yazoo Pass Expedition, Gene 
Sherman, the River Expedition, Naval Battle at 
Grand Gulf, General Butler in New Orieane, Visit of 
President Lincoln to Richmond, and various other 
events of the war. 

For sale by all booksellers ; or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


The N.Y. Weekly Tribune 


Wants a young and emart Republican in every town- 
ehip to canvass fur 8 monthe’ subscriptions at 25 
cents each. The commissions are more liberal than 
ever before offered. A good chance for men ont of 
work. The Weekly, 13 weeks, for 9% cents; The 
Semi-Weekly, 50 cents. 


ENGRAVING AND STATIONERY. 


In the extensive of Mesers. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, Original Designs for Monograms, 
Crests, and Coats of Arms are furnished for stamping 
on note paper. Visiting Cards, Wedding and 

tion Invitations are engraved in the correct style, wh 
their exceptional facilities enable Mesers. Putnam to 
execute ali such work at the lowest prices which are 
cousistent with a high standard of excellence. Orders 
filled by mail with the same care and accuracy as 
though given in person. Their stock of Fine Writin 
Paper is extensive, and contains all late novelties;an 
many exclusive specialties. Estimates and samples fur- 
nixbed for every description of engraving and print- 
ing. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, and West 238d 
St, New York; King William St., W. Strand, London. 
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Phillips & Hunt, 805 Broadway, WY. 


THE PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA 
KNOWLEDGE contains 58,000 Te 
trations, pearly 100 Double and Single page Col- 
ored Maps. 75,000 sold in four years. 
Don’t purchase a Cyclopedia of any kind till you 

examine the People’s, Send for specimen pages to 

PHILLIPS & HUNT, 806 Broadway. 
First Class Agente Wanted. 


— 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Have Now Ready : 


THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Being the Story of the Fourth Crusade. [sy 
Pears, LL.B, pp. xvi.,422. 8vo, Cloth, 

2.50. 


II. 

DODWORTH’S DANCING. _ Dancing. 
and Its Relations to Education and. Social Life. 
With a New Method of Instruction, including » 
Complete Guide to the Cotillion (German), with 
250 Figures. By Auten Dopworrn. Iilus. 
trated. pp. vi., 278. 12mo, Leather Back and 
Ornamental Sides, $1.50. 

PEPPER AND SALT; or, Seasoning 
for Young Folk. Prepared by Howax» 
Pytx. Beautifully and Profusely Mlustrate:| 
by the Author. pp. xiv., 122, 4to, Ilumi. 
nated Cloth, $2.00. 

IV. 

WHITE HEATHER. A Novel. By Wit. 
1aM Brack, Author of “ Judith Shakespeare,” 
“Macleod of Dare,” “Shandon Bells,” “A 
Princess of Thule,” “A Daughter of Heth,” 
“Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” Xe. 
pp. 498. 12mo0, Cloth, $1.25. (Uniform with 
the Library Edition of William Black’s Works.) 


Vv. 

A LARGER HISTORY OF THE UNIT. 
ED STATES OF AMERICA Ww il 
Close of President Jackson’s Administra- 
tion. By Taomas Wentwortu 
Author of “Young Folks’ History of the 
United States,” &. Illustrated by Maps, 
Plans, Portraits, and other Engravings. pp. 
xii., 470. 8vo, Cloth, $3.50. 

VI. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF EXPRESSION 
IN PIANO-FPORTE PLAYING. Ly 
F. Curistiant. Illustrated with Nu- 
merous Examples. pp. 304. 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 

VIL. 

WRITINGS AND SPEECHES OF 
SAMUEL J. TILDEN. Euited by Joun 
BiexLtow. 2 vols., pp. xviii., 1202. 8vo, Cloth, 
Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $6.00 per set. 

VIIL 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN SOUTH 
AMERICA. Adventures of Two Youths 
in a Journey through Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Paraguay, Argentine Republic, and 
Chili. With Descriptions of Patagonia and 
Tierra del Fuego, and Voyages upon the Ama- 
zon and La Plata Rivers. By Tuomas W. 
Knox, Author of “The Boy Travellers in the 
Far East,” &. With Colored Frontispiece 
and numerous Illustrations. pp. xvi., 48. 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3.00. 

1X. 

THE UNRIVALLED COOK -BOOK 
and Housekeeper’s Guide. By Mrs. Wasu- 
incton. With Index and Blavk Pages for 
additional receipts. pp. viii., 640. 12mo, 
Waterproof Cloth, $2.00. 


x. 

CITY BALLADS. By Wit Carterton, Au- 
thor of “Farm Ballads,” “Farm Legends,” 
“Farm Festivals,” “ Young Folks’ Centennial 
Rhymes,” &&. Illustrated, pp. 180. Square 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2.00; Gilt Edges, 
$2.50. 


HARPER'S HANDY SHBRIES. 
LATEST ISSUES: 


32. THE SACRED NUGGET. By B. L. Farjeon. % 

31. THE ROYAL MAIL: Its Curiosities and Ro- 
mance. By James Wilson Hyde. Illustrated.. 25 

GHOST’S TOUCH, and Other Stories. 


30. 

By Wilkie Collings... 2% 
29. DARK HOUSE. By G. Manville Fenn.. 2% 
28. MALTHUS AND HIS WORK. By James 

Bonar, MLA... 2% 
27. SELF-DOOMED. By B. L. Farjeon........-- 2 
26. HOUP-LA. By John Stranu inter. Iil'd.. 
25. THE LUCK OF THE DA LLS. By James 

24 FLOWER OF DOOM, and Other Stories. 

23. IN PERIL AND PRIVATION. By James m 


22. OLD- WORLD QUESTIONS AND NEW- 
WORLD RS. By Daniel Pidgeon... % 

21. PAUL OREW’S STORY. By Alice Comyus 
Carr 25 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


Payn. Illustrated. 


oTs 
496. White Heather. By William Black.........-. 2% 
495. My Wife's Niece. By the Author of *“ Dr. Edith af 
404. Babylon. By Cecil 2 
493. Hoilyer. A Novel. G. M. Craik... .. 20 


B 
20 
492. A Strange Voy By W. Clark Russell..... 
491. The Courting of Mary Smith. By F. W. Rob- “ 


i 
400. ie Sonny Lands. By William Drysdale. Il- on 
lustrated. oe 


459. Adam By George Eliot. Ilinstrated.. 
488. Love’s Harvest. By B. L. 
ames Grant.... 20 


487. The Royal H 
486. The Waters o H y K. D. Gerard.... = 
485. Lewie Arundel. By F. E. Smedley... ------: 
The above works sent, carriage paid, fo ant) part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt af price. 
Harpen’s CaTaLoour sent on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


| 
‘ 
mm PYRAMID NIGHT LIGHTS 
j Dogs. —Setters,”” by various ex- 
\\ 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Seld by Grocers everywhere. 
| 
}) BIRTH MARKS 
| 
Blood 
wt 
& | 
and if not satisfactory, returned at 
> par expense. manufacture all aN 
~ wate fave you per 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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To the Hon. William A. Vincent, Santa Fé: 


Wasuinorton, D. C., Oct. 21. 


_ The dispatch of the Attorney-General was approved by me, and the same will be adhered 
to, because upon the conceded facts we are convinced that a change is demanded. 


Grover CLEVELAND. 


enald 
Constable Kk 


FINE NOVELTIES. 


A very choice stock of elegant 
Paris Dress Goods, fine embroidered 
and beaded Robes, in evening and 
street colors, Striped and Barre Dress 
Fronts—some with sashes to match 
—1n Plush, Velvet, and Silk. Special 
noveltie Silks and Satins for 
Wedding J'rousseaux, 


c AS 19th st. 


‘To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get & factory ends,called 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful 
colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each pa¢kage. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 
to THE wy & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK » 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NATIONAL WOO WOOD 


EAST 18 STREET > ID ‘YORK 


REMOVED 129: FIFTH AVE2o*: 


War Volumes of Harper's Weetl 


Are now entirely out of print and the plates have 
been destroyed. 


We would call the attention of those who have not 
the files of Harper's Weekly during the War to “ Har- 
per’s Pictorial History of the Rebellion,” same size 
pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the fllustrations 
that appeared in Harper's Weekly during the War. 


2 vols. Price, delivered, free of express 
_— Cloth, $14; Half Turkey Morocco, 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


McDONNELL BROS., 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Special Notice.—An 
prices will be made ie, 1880 


PLAY 


Best o 


and Parlor. 


Catalogue hy s. ‘Gian, and “out 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 

Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “‘ Medical Press,” ‘‘ Lancet, 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebi 
title ee ebig” and photograp aving 
bess l used by dealers with no connection 
with Baton Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKER, MERRAL 
& ROBBINS, THURBER, 

LAND, & CO. FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., W. H. 
SCUILEFFELIN & CO 


STEIN’S SAFETY 
Stocking Supporters. 


NO MORE BLOOD-STRANGLING 
GARTERS, 


RECOMMENDED BY ALL THE 
LEADING PHYSICIANS. 


Children’s one attachment, 6c. a pair. 
“ t 


wo 
Wi “ “ 
Stocking, ‘Abdominal, and 
Catamenial 
ercombined - 
ealth Skirt Sup er, - 
Brighton Gents’ arter, 
FOR SALE BY 
ALL FIRST-CLASS STORES. 
LEWIS STEIN, 
Sole Ouse, and Manufacturer, 


78 CENTRE New York, 


BOXES 


H. AUTSC Hi & SONS, 10°0 Chestnut 8t. Phila. 
K FOR OUR TRADE MARK BEFORE PURCHASING. 


DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLICAN 
MUG WUMPS 
ARE 
&CAINST POLITICAL 


S LAVERY. 


“INCORRIGIBLE SPOILSMEN — 
WHO IMPUDENTELY GTAND BETWEEN 
JHE PEOPLE ‘THE MACHINERY 


OF TAEIR GOVERN 
Q, 


“INCORRIGIBL 


pow N 


SPOILS MEN. 


Be 


J 


NEVERMORE. 


Miss Co.vmnta. 


Brothers 
Broadway and 4th St, 


5-BUTTON KID GLOVES, 
59c. 


Tn all colors and sizes, a great bargain; worth 
95c. per pair. 


10-BUTTON SUEDE MOUSQUETAIRE, 
79C. 


In all tan shades, all sizes, This lot 10-button 
fine Undressed Kid Gloves are a great bargain. 
Never before sold less than $1.40 per pair. 


JOB LOT CUNS. 


We decide to 
clore ont before 
Jan.1 our whole 
stock of Breech 
Loaders made 
by Colt, Parker, 
Webley, and 
other great 
makers, at 
worse than anc- 
tion prices. We 
make the fol- 
4 lowing amazing 

offer: The best 

single- barrel 
complete Breech Loaders in the world, top lever, 
$10.00; leas fine, $4.00; good, honest Double Breech 
Loaders, $11.00. Terms 0. D. When full amount 
cash comes with the order, a complete set of reload- 
ing tools furnished free of char ket 
plated revolvers for home defence—cash with the or- 
der—small $1.00; medium, $2.00; celebrated Bull-Dog, 
$3.0. Send stamp to insure anawer and Catalogue, 
Remit by P. O. Order, Registered Letter, or N.Y. Draft. 
P. O. Box 1114, H. & D. Forsom, 15 Murray St., N.Y. 


Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
help all, of uither sex, to more money 

right away than anything else in this 
sure. 
aine. 


world. Pestana await the workers absolutel 
Terms mailed freee TRUE & CO., Augusta, 


E « WANT « THE « EARTH 


to yield bigger returns to our subscribers during 1896 than ever hefore, and accordingly are yting still 


more money into the American A qriculfurist, English and German. 
Pharber, have kept it at the front for twe tee years, are now re-enforced by 


headed b 
Cheater 


George 
{ --- D. D. T. Moore, and Seth Green. 


Every namber of t 


The great staff of editors, who, 


periodical is packed 


able hints, suggestions, and information for Farm, Garden, and Household, together with nearly One Hune- 
dren Original llustrations of Live-Stock, Fruits, Flowers, Tools, Appliances, etc. Every number is 


richly worth the eubscription price. 
The 10th Volume of the 


nited States Cenaus last 


ear said: ‘The American Agriculturist is expecially 


worthy of mention, because of the remarkable success that has attended 4 unique and untiring efforts of its 


propr etors to inorease and extend its circulation.’ 


But we now pro 


to enlarge jts sphere, and add to the 


undreds of thousands of homes in which the American Agriculturist is read and revered as an old-time friend 


and counsellor. 
We are accordingly enlargin 


the Hearth, Household,and Juvenile Departments, and 


adding other features, so that it is to be, from this time onward, essentially a Home Periodical, as well 
as being devoted to agriculture and horticulture. And this is done without increasing the price of subscription. 


But, furthermore. 
posting book, k, making $1.65 in 65 in “all, will receive 


n who immediately sends us $1.50, the subscription price, and 15 cents for 


The American Agriculturist 


for the reat of thie year and likewise all of 1886, and either the AMEE RICAN AGRICULTURIST 


FAMILY CYC 


this year, or the AMEE RICAN AGRICU LTURIST LA 
of every-day Law for Farmers, Mechanics, Business Men, 

und and a half, elegant! 
ered the Cyclopedia, which is an invaluable book of reference for the 


lawyer. A large volume, weighing one 
sand Subscribers so far have o 
various Departments of Human Knowledge. 


ble November number of the American A 
gee of and Law Book, all sent to one address on 


veriptive sample 


tof 5 cents for posta 


OP EDI A, 700 pages and 1000 jliustrations, issued last year, and brought down to «date 


W BOOK, just published,and a Compendium 
Manufacturers, etc., enabling every one to be his own 
bound in Cloth and Gold. Thirty Thou- 


riculturist, also full de- 


“The American Agrioulturist $1.50 a Year; Single Numbers, 15 Cts. 
Address DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t, 751 Broadway, New York. 


“T will not put those on again, Mr. Republican and Mr. Democrat.” 
LEADING HOTELS. 


Union Square Hotel 


AND 
HOTEL DAM, Union Square, New York. 
(EUROPEAN PLAN.) 

Both hotels (connecting) are centrally located, 
sessing all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 
pe furnished. Restaurant and Café unexcelled. 
Horse cars to every section of the city pass the door. 

DAM & DE REVERKE, Proprietors. 


GRAND HOTEL, 


BROADW Corner 3 ist St. 
(EUROPEAN PLA NEW WORK. 
HENRY MILFORD | MITH & SON, Preprietors. 


THE PLATEAU, 


The New Hotel of Hot Springs, am. 
Recently erected and opened by 


RUGG. 
A thoroughly comfortable and well-ordered house. 
Correspondence solicited. 


muo wisn MEMOIRS S. GRANT 
WHO WISH 

to secure territory for our SOLDIER'S RECORD, 
which sells quickly to every old soldier, or friend of a 
soldier, and realize Quick mt) +) Ry apply at once. 


Good agents wanted D. R. NIVER, Albany, N.Y. 
FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Will mail you rules to develop mus 
cles of cheeks and neck, making them 
plump and rosy ; also rules for using 
dumbbells, to develop lan muscle 
mof the arms or 50 cta, 


New Hiding Motto & Ch Hidden Name 
or 50 Chromos, 10c. G. Wirurok, Nassau, N. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 

HARPER'S 
HARPER'S WEEKLY.... dink 40 
HARPER’S BAZAR........«- coe. 408 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.......... 2 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE en 

(One Number week for 52 weeks) ........ 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES a 

«week for GB 15 


Postage Free to ail anbacribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


Each is pre-eminent in its own department.—N., Y. 
World. 

A file of these publications would ‘be a complete 
library in itself.—Boston Globe. 

Their value is, indeed, great and permanent; and 
we commend them anew and more emphatically to 
the appreciation of the public.—N. ¥. Sun: 

The superb periodicals offer a complete epitome of 
the year.— Philadelphia Ledger. 

One or the other of these journals should find its 
way into every family.—Southern Planter, Richmond, 
Va. 

The best of the kind in the country, or, in fact, in 
the world.—Springfield Republican. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 
NOTICE. 


Meeers. Harrer & Brotiers are informed that per- 
sons falsely representing themselves to be agents for 
Harper's Periodicals are soliciting aubseriptions there- 
9d at unauthorized rates, giving receipts in the name of 

faurer & Brorures. 

To prevent the loss of money by such misrepresenta- 
tions, it is requested that, in purchasing from parties 
to represent Haaren & Broturrs, payment 
be e by Bank Draft or Post-ofice Mone Orde r, pai- 

able to the order of Harrer & Broturns, New ¥ ork. 


z HARPER’S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage-Stamps. 
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